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The Ending of the World’s Joy Ride 


has not affected adversely FARM MORTGAGES 


They were worth par before the World’s War. ‘They are worth par today 
and will be worth par ten years from now. 


LETT i: 





CUT Ties 


Twenty railroad stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange sold at 
an average high price of $118.1 in January, 1913. In May, 1921, they stood 
at a low average of $71.26. Twenty industrial stocks’ which sold at a high 
average of $119.62 in November, 1919, sold in May, 1921, at a low average 
of $73.44. All these stocks represent issues of the largest and strongest 
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corporations of the United States. 


The future worth of Farm Mortgages is fixed; the future worth of specu- 


lative bonds and stocks is very problematical. 


Collins Farm Mortgages repre; ent a first lien on a highly productive 
farm in the Southwest, steadily enhancing in value. 


eu TTT 


The security is backed by 37 years’ experience and is absolute. You 
can depend upon your interest reaching you on or before the day of maturity. 


Employ your surplus funds safely and profitably. 


Send for our free booklets, ‘““Why Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe’”’— 
“As Others See Us,” and ‘‘8% Collateral Trust Bonds” and they will point 
_ the way. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
| Association of America 
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UP TO THF. MINUTE! 





























The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly ‘‘up-to-the- 
minute.”’ 

From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 


Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THe 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY — 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 

In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 








































































































A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
“the something different”’ to talk to your prospects. 

It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 























AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 




















How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
ey PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


os | See | 
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Assessment Men Meet 

N. Y. Fire Premiums 

J. L. Shuff Tells Platform 
Appeal in Mississippi 





Crop Insurance 

Compensation Bureau’s Working 
Cotton Losses 

Unemployment Insurance 














Put Up Job on Companies 


Secures Policies on Fake Automobiles for Political Propaganda 


N order to offset the reports of numerous 
insurance companies and bureaus con- 
nected with them that there has been a 
great increase in a number of automobiles 
stolen within the New York 
City, David Hirshfield, Commissioner of 
Accounts of this city, is putting up a job 
on the companies, purporting that the re- 
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ports of stolen cars are misrepresentations of the moral haz- 


limits of 


_ard. For this purpose he instructed an accountant of his office 
| to arrange for insurance on an automobile which never existed 
} and a few days later received a policy from the Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford covering the car for $500 
| worth of insurance. 
F tent of $700 on a car owned by a friend, which, was already 


He next applied for insurance to the ex- 


j insured, and received a policy from the Home Insurance Com- 
| pany of New York. 
$500 upon a car from which the engine had been removed and 
; Which he had bought for $30. A policy on this car was issued 
by the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., through the New York 
Office. 


Lastly he applied for another policy of 


Commissioner Hirshfield charges the insurance companies 
With laxity in issuing their policies. He claims that the ease 
. with which he obtained this fictitious insurance shows that it 
is possible for any person to insure cars far beyond their value 
even cars which they never owned at all. He says: 
There was a report issued the other day to the effect that 160 
“ars were stolen in this city in twelve days. My investigation 
as convinced me that most of these cars were not stolen at all. 
he owners of many of them, I believe, merely threw them in 
€ river or disposed of them in places outside the city, then 


collected insurance on them. Such loose methods on the part 
of the automobile insurance companies positively are a tempta- 
tion to the dishonest. 

And yet, the insurance companies and others criticised the 
police for not preventing automobile thefts. If the insurance 
companies would check up applicants for policies on cars, and 
ascertain actual value of the cars, eighty per cent of the thefts 
reported would be eliminated. Through the elimination of 
such conspiracies the insurance companies would be in a posi- 
tion to reduce the premiums on thousands of cars insured for 
much more than they are actually worth, but it has been my 
experience that the companies would rather keep the premiums 
up to encourage large profits, despite their loss through 
legitimate and fake thefts. 

Interviews with various company officials writing automobile 
lines bring out the fact that they are thoroughly aware of the 
moral hazard involved in the underwriting of automobile in- 
surance. This does not, however, eliminate the fact that since 
a discontinuance of the reward system for recovering cars in 
New York City there has been a great falling off in the number 
recovered. They cannot be persuaded that this means an actual 
reduction in the number of thefts and a sudden rise in moral 
hazard, as Commissioner Hirshfield would infer. It seems 
to the underwriters that if anything the moral hazard has been 
reduced during the last few months, and they attributed the 
failure to recover cars chiefly to the new policy of the police 
department. The inspection of automobiles for insurance has 
been a matter of much discussion but most of the underwriters 
feel that the expense involved would be too great. It is said 
that this expense would amount to from $5 to $10 per car and 
that it would have to be added to the present premiums, which 
are already top heavy. It is not believed that the public would 
be willing to pay this expense. 
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RE=-ELECT G. W. HOPKINS 


Again Heads Mutual Life Under- 
writers Association 








VALUATION SECTION URGED 





Banks in Life Insurance Among Topics 
Discussed 

The ninth annual convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Life Underwriters, com- 
posed of assessment life associations, convened 
today at the Hotel LaSalle, with President 
George W. Hopkins of the Pure Protection 
Life Association of Cleveland _ presiding. 
Numerous problems of importance to life insur- 
ance were taken up at the first session with 
particular emphasis on legislative matters, and 
the progress of assessment companies in gen- 
eral. 

George Dyre Eldridge, an actuary of Boston, 
in a paper on valuations, recommended that the 
association take steps to organize a valuation 
section. 

President Hopkins, after reviewing the af- 
fairs of the association, discussed the progress 
of assessment life associations during the past 
25 years. He declared that mutual assessment 
insurance is stronger today than ever in its 
history, and with the aid of a remarkable set 
of comparative tables displayed by lantern 
slides, he traced its growth. He showed that 
there is an enormous drift toward plain pro- 
tection term insurance and that the public is 
demanding it. 

The activities of banks throughout the coun- 
try instituting a savings plus life insurance 
plan was discussed by Robert M. Work, of 
the Illinois Bankers Life Association, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, a pure life insurance policy 
with a provision whereby the insured may lay 
aside a little extra money, will encourage a 
maximum of insurance and a minimum of in- 
vestment. It perpetuates life insurance, re- 
duces lapsation and guarantees a continuance of 
pretection. However, he added, this class of 
policy is open to improvement. C. E. Olsen, 
of the Empire State Life Insurance Society, 
read a paper (on the small policyholders) in 
which he declared there was no such thing as 
the small policyholder, as each insured was as 
important to assessment associations as the 
other. 

Dr. George W. Hopkins, president of the 
Pure Protection Life Association, of Cleve- 
land, O., was re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Life Underwriters 
at the closing session of the ninth annual con- 
vention. The other officers re-elected were as 
follows: Vice-president, Edward M. Martin, 
vice-president Guarantee Fund Life Associa- 
tion, Omaha; secretary, Nelson O. Tiffany, 
president and general manager Masonic Life 
Association, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, 
A. J. Davies, secretary Knights Templars and 
Masonic Mutual Aid Association, Cincinnati. 

In order to further the plans of the associa- 
tion for the establishment of a valuation sec- 
tion, a committee was appointed to meet with 
the insurance commissioners at their annual 
meeting in New York city December 5. This 


committee will place before the commissioners 
the plan as drawn up by G. D. Eldridge of 
Boston and John W. Barth of Omaha, actuaries. 


JAMES J. HOEY RESIGNS 


Relinquishes First Vice-Presidency of 
Continental to Enter Agency 
Business 
As of November 1, James J. Hoey, first 
vice-president of the Continental Insurance Co., 
of New York, has resigned that office, and will 
enter the local agency business in New York 
city. He had been with the Continental for 
six years, having direct charge of the New 
York business of the Henry Evans group, which 
has grown very materially during the period 
named. Mr. Hoey had previously been deputy 
superintendent of insurance of New York, in 
charge of the New York office. He served 
several times in the New York assembly, and 
is exceptionally well posted on fire insurance 

matters. 








The Insurance Institute of America Holds 
Annual Meeting 

The thirteenth annual conference of the In- 
surance Institute of America was held in New 
York city on Tuesday. The officers were all 
re-elected. 

The societies represented and their delegates 
were as follows: 

Insurance Library Association of Boston, 
D. N. Handy; Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, 
Louis A. Tanner; Neale-Phypers Company In- 
surance Club (Cleveland), H. H. Neale; Insur- 
ance Institute of Hartford, C. Barstow Lang- 
don, Kent S. Kirby, C. T. Stevens; Insurance 
Club of Milwaukee, R. R. Elsner; Insurance 
Society of New York, E. Stanley Jarvis, Ralph 
H. Blanchard; Ed. R. Hardy; Security Insur- 
ance Club (New Haven), Robert Burns, Bryson 
F. Thompson, Joseph B. Morse, Jr.; Fire In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, H. P. Burke, 
Harry Ries, H. Walter Forster, William Em- 
bery, J. S. Trump, A. H. Reeve; Clerks Asso- 
ciation of the Springheld Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, Harry J. Landen, Ralph 
Abbe; Fire Insurance Club of Watertown, 
G. G. Inglehart, Mr. Wallace, P. E. Consaur. 

The program included an address by Presi- 
dent Frederick Richardson and reports of vari- 
ous officers and committees. 

A delightful luncheon was enjoyed by the 
delegates at the Drug and Chemical Club. 





Dinner of Insurance Society of New York 

Three hundred and sixty seats were occupied 
at the dinner and meeting of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York on Tuesday night. The 
speakers of the program were Edward D. 
Duffield, vice-president of the Prudential of 
Newark; Walter Carter of the Royal Assur- 
ance Company of London, and Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania. 
At the speaker’s table were Jesse S. Phillips 
and Commissioner Tuttle of New Jersey. The 
appreciation of insurance men for the excellent 
administration of Mr. Phillips was expressed 
by three rousing cheers. 


Cleveland Life’s Unique Advertisement 
A rather unique advertisement is that of the 
Cleveland Life Insurance Co., of Cleveland, 
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O., presented on another page, which states 
that “we want a man of proven ability to fill an 
important opening in our home office family.” 
It goes on to state the advantages offered by 
the company, “from our side” and “from your 
side,” setting forth information as to the stand- 
ing, territory and personnel of the company, 
and describing the qualifications required and 
the opportunity offered to the right man. 


Heads Chicago Life Underwriters 

At the annual meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Chicago, held early this 
week at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Darby A. 
Day, manager of the Chicago office of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, was elected president. 
Other officers elected were as follows: Vice- 
president, H. C. McNamer, Equitable Life of 
New York; secretary, E. J. Faltysek, North- 
western Mutual Life. Executive committee: 
W. J. Arnett, Fidelity Mutual; H. W. Cald- 
well, New England Mutual; B. C. Howes, 
Union Central; J. Mills, Metropolitan, and R. I 
Shafer, New York Life. 

Iowa Life Control Changes Hands 

Some of the associates of J. O. Laugman, 
president of the International Life and Trust 
Company of Moline, Ill., have acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Iowa Life Insurance 
Company of Waterloo, Ia. No definite plans 
for the future have been announced by the new 
owners. 





LIFE INSURANCE ITEMS 











A new line of policies has been put out by 
the Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Manhattan Life, of New York, will soon 
be writing accident and health insurance. 

New rates and policies have been issued by 
the Central States Life, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The Association of Life Agency officers will 
hold its annual meeting at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, on November Io and It. 

A quarter of a century ago the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, of Philadelphia, issued the first life 
policy ccntaining a total and permanent disa- 
bility clause. 

The Penn Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, will 
hereafter accept certain sub-standard risks, 
from its own agents only. The company now 
rates up som2 occup itions. 

About 150 arents qualified to attend the re- 
cent meetines at Mobile, Ala., of the $100,000 
Club, the Quarter Million Club and the Halt 
Million Club of the Franklin Life of Illinois. 

R. D. Lay, vice-pres‘dent and secretary of the 
National Life of the U. S. A., of Chicago, and 
Superintendent of Agents W. E. Webb, are 
conducting a series of sectional meetings. The 
first was held at Battle Creek, Mich. 

The new business of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, of Milwaukee, in the third quarter 01 
this year, while below that of the corresponding 
period last year, nearly equalled that of the 
third quarter of 1919. 

Franklin W. Ganse has been elected president 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
The speakers at the annual meeting were Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton, of the Prudential, of Newark, 
and James V. Barry, of the Metropolitan Lite, 
of New York. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

NEMPLOYMENT has been the 
U subject of a great deal of discussion 
in the past few weeks, particularly. 
\Whether or not it is a question really 
serious at the present time; it has been 
regarded as such by a large majority of 
people. The resultant discussions, as a 
matter of course, have included argu- 
ments for and against unemployment in- 
surance. We have noted particularly a 
discussion which has continued for some 
weeks in the New York Times, the 
same being between a New York attor- 
ney, prominently identified with stock in- 
surance interests and a member of the in- 
dustrial relations committee of the New 
Jersey Chamber of Commerce. A por- 
tion of the arguments will be found 
in the supplement accompanying this 
edition of Tue Specrator, The 
arguments in this case seem to have 
resolved themselves into a discussion 
of the merits of a plan of State in- 
surance such as is in vogue in Great 
britain, and a scheme or schemes of 
private insurance which shall be super- 
vised by the State.. It goes almost with- 
out saying that among insurance men 
there is no argument here. Any scheme 
for State insurance is bound to be widely 
and strongly opposed by insurance people 
and likewise by all voters who have in 
mind the safety of their own property 
and who are not unduly influenced by 
the principles of modern socialism. 


I°xcept for the principle of the matter, 
however, the underwriters would be well 
pleased to allow the State to handle un- 





employment insurance, in case the de- 
mand for it should become too great, 
which seems very unlikely. There are 
certain factors in the labor situation 
which make the condition of unemploy- 
ment distinctly uninsurable. What is 
known in the accident and health branch 
of the business as malingering is here so 
easy and the temptations to practice it 
so great, especially to an irresponsible 
man, of which there are a very large pro- 
portion among the laboring classes, that 
there is presented no method of fairly 
distributing the funds. If a man wishes 
to escape the contingency of work in a 
period of slackness, how easy it is for him 
to lower his standard of efficiency suffi- 
ciently to insure his being among the 
first to be discharged! There can be no 
way to distinguish between real and as- 
sumed inability to hold a job, and it 
would be also exceedingly difficult to 
again place such a man so long as he 
really desired to remain idle. Taking up 
another phase of the situation, suppose 
that, through no fault of his own, a really 
responsible man finds himself unem- 
ployed. He immediately begins to search 
for a new task but in the meantime he 
finds himself not absolutely without 
funds and he is not, therefore, so prone 
to accept the first task that offers, but is 
more likely to bide his time for one that 
he desires. Likewise, without perhaps 
realizing it, he loses the fear of being dis- 
charged and with this loss comes an al- 
most imperceptible but ever-increasing 
loss of efficiency. The man who knows 
that his daily bread does not depend ab- 
solutely upon the strength of his good 
right arm either becomes inefficient or 
else he possesses a will-power which is 
given to only a few and which will 
eventually lead him out of any possible 
danger of unemployment. True it is that 
the benefits of unemployment insurance 
would prevent a great deal of suffering, 
but it is our opinion that this is strictly 
a place for charity. Charity is something 
which but few men will accept until ab- 
solute necessity forces them to it and 
which they will draw away from at the 
earliest possible moment. This reduces 
the moral hazard to the lowest possible 
point, whereas insurance would tend 
rather to increase it. Unemployment in- 
surance would be a fine thing in some 
idealistic world where every man would 
be strictly responsible both to himself and 
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to the world, though we doubt the neces- 
sity for it in such a case. In this world 
of ours, where human nature has to be 
accounted for, it is seriously to be 
doubted that a plan of unemployment 
insurance can ever be devised which will 
permit of an equitable distribution of the 
funds collected. 
pe i eal stress has been 
placed lately on the possible abuse 
of the loan privilege in life insurance 
policies and it has been stated that rela- 
tively few such loans are ever repaid. 
As to this point, A. L. Portteus, a cashier 
of the Indianapolis Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in a recent address, said that the 





life insurance companies themselves are 
largely responsible for the fact that 
very few policy loans are repaid. It is 
so easy for the policyholder to let a loan 
run along indefinitely that he usually 
follows the easiest course, which, how- 
ever, is inimical to both the company and 
the policyholder. The increasing burden 
of combined premium and interest after 
a while becomes wearisome and too fre- 
quently a policy is abandoned, thus de- 
feating the object for which the policy 
was taken and the purpose of the com- 
pany in issuing it. Agents can be help- 
ful in urging their clients to avoid bor- 
rowing except in an emergency and 
should also impress upon their custom- 
ers the advantage of repaying any loan 
as promptly as possible both for the 
benefit of the beneficiary and as making 
good a source for some future loan 
should another emergency arise. 


 esriegie rise in the average mor- 
tality rate in the death registra- 
tion area is shown in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s annual report on mortality statis- 
tics for 1920. The deaths numbered 1,- 
142,578, representing a rate of 13.1 per 
thousand of population, whereas in the 
year I91g the rate was but 12.9 per thou- 
sand. As, however, the 1919 rate was 
the lowest on record, the small increase is 





not alarming; particularly, the low rate 


for 1919 was probably due in part to the 
death in the preceding year, from the in- 
fluenza epidemic, of many who would 
otherwise have died a year or so later. 


The annual mecting of the Surety Under- 
writers’ Association of Chicago, scheduled for 
November 8 at the Hotel LaSalle, has been 
postponed until Thursday evening, November 
10, at the same place. 
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NEWS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE WORLD 











THE PRUDENTIAL’S NEW ENTERPRISE 


Secures Life Insurance Endorsements From 
Governors of Forty-eight States 


Harvey Thomas, supervisor of publications 
for the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, who by his industrious enterprise, se- 
cured for his superintendents and agents state- 
ments commending life insurance from each 
member of the cabinet of the President of the 
United States, has been working for some time 
on a new undertaking and has now secured 
strong endorsements from governors of every 
State in the union and his company is publish- 
ing them one each week as a supplement to the 
Prudential Weekly Record, its agency organ. 

Mr. Thomas cannot be too highly congratu- 
lated for his services to the life insurance agents 
of the country in these projects. Such endorse- 
ments from prominent executive officials con- 
stitute canvassing documents par excellence 
and Mr. Thomas, through their use, will un- 
doubtedly be the means of the sale of large 
amounts of life insurance. 
governor are calculated to influence many per- 
sons. Add the words of advice of forty-eight 
of them expressed favorably upon the same 
subject, and the result thereof is bound to be 
forceful and effective. 

Three of these letters have already been 
published and copies of them follow. Tue 
SPECTATOR will print others from time to time 


The opinions of a 


as they appear: 
Wma. C. Sprout, GovERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Thirty years ago next month I took out my 
first life insurance policy, just before I was 
twenty-one years oid. It was a modest little 
endowment policy and it comes due this year. 
I have followed this up by carrying a pretty 
heavy line of life insurance, and sometimes the 
burden has seemed heavy, but the assurance it 
has given me, that in case the “inevitable day” 
came to me suddenly and unexpectedly, there 
would be enough ready money in my estate to 
pay all of my debts and maintain my family 
until they had an opportunity to realize upon 
my property without sacrifice, has been a sus- 
taining thought and an encouraging factor in 
my life. 

One of my choice possessions is a paid-up 
policy in The Prudential, representing the sav- 
ings of my younger days and now ready for 
realization in case of need or misfortune. | 
have many others, and as a business man I re- 
gard them as among the best of my investments. 


James HartNeEss, GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 

Insurance is the young man’s means for pro- 
tecting those dependent upon him. 

The government regulation of insurance com- 
panies has established a high degree of stability, 
which is the prime requisite of such protection. 

As time goes on the cost of insurance will 
doubtless be kept as low as consistent with that 
of safety. 


Harry J. Davis, GoverNor oF OHIO 
Protection of those close and dear to him 
should be, and usually is, a sort of religion 
with a man. Nothing contributes so much to 


a man’s peace of mind as the knowledge that 
his loved ones are provided for, not only while 
he lives, but also if he should die. That is the 
great service that life insurance performs for 
the man and for the family. It gives a large 
sense of security to the family circle, and, be- 
sides, is a strong factor making for thrift and 
prosperity. 


How Iowa Agents Can Place One Hundred 
Per Cent of Applicants 

The Medical Life Insurance Company of 
America, located at Waterloo, Ia., has received 
its license to do business in Iowa and offers 
Iowa agents an opportunity to place their busi- 
ness up to practically roo per cent of their ap- 
plicants. 

This company considers that every man is 
insurable and each applicant who is not up to 
standard will be rated individually according to 
his actual impairment and the amount of risk 
involved. The Medical Life is now planning 
agencies and offers attractive terms to agents. 

~The statement of the company as of the date 
of its examination by the Iowa Insurance De- 
partment, July 22, 1921, showed admitted assets 
amounting to $151,251, with a paid up capital 
of $100,200, and a surplus of $50,cor ; ameng the 
resources of the company are noted mortgage 
loans $103,5c0; bonds and certificates $1,209 
and cash $44,723. It is thus shown that the 
company was in a very healthy condition when 
it started business. 

The chief officers of this company, which have 
started it upon progressive lines, are: President 
and chief medical director, W. A. Rohlf, M. D., 
F. A. C. S.; first vice-president, Channing E. 
Dakin, M. D., F. A. C. S.; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Brinkman, M. D.; treasurer, M. A. 
Kepple; secretary, W. E. Kepple; consulting 
actuary, Frank Haight. I. G. Londergan is the 
company’s general superintendent. 

The management expects to write a liberal 
amount of business this year as its plans will 
doubtless appeal strongly to both agents and 
their prospects. 


TO WELCOME FOCH AND HAIG 
Harry E. McPherson Named as Member of 
Committee to Receive Distinguished 
Visitors 

Governor Hyde, of Missouri, has appointed 
Representative Harry E. McPherson, vice- 
president and secretary of the St. Joseph Life, 
of St. Joseph, a member of the committee to 
represent the State in receiving and welcoming 
Marshal Foch of France and Marshal Haig of 
England upon their visit to this country, when 
they will be guests at the national gathering of 
the American Legion in Kansas City. The 
appointment of the committee is in compliance 
with a resolution adopted by the general assem- 
bly at the late session. The committee will go 
to New York to greet the distinguished visitors 
upon their landing, and will escort the party, 
which is expected to include President Harding, 
General Pershing and members of the cabinet, 
to Kansas City. 


Indianapolis Life Growing Steadily 

The record made by the Indianapolis Life 
thus far in the current vear has been such that 
its insurance in force has increased over three 
and one quarter million dollars from the be- 
ginning of the year to October 1. On that day 
it had $30,260,710 of insurance outstanding. 
The death claims incurred to October 1 had 
amounted to less than 30 per cent of the ex- 
pected, having been but $62,937, whereas divi- 
dends paid to policyholders in this year up to 
October 1 had amounted to $57,803. 





Death of Dr. E. G. Jones 
The Southern Life of Atlanta, Georgia, an- 
nounces with deep regret the death of the com- 
pany’s esteemed medical director, Dr. Edward 


G. Jones. 


H. V. Donnelly, assistant secretary of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, has re- 
signed his position, to leave on November |, to 
become associated: with his brother, Pau! Don- 
nelly, in the clothing business in Kansas City. 





OHIO , INDIANA 


first two contract years. 





THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, intends to enter these states. 

This announcement is not addressed to satisfied 
representatives of other Companies, but to experienced, 
successful life insurance solicitors, who wish to 
obtain General Agency Contracts. 

If your character is above reproach, and you 
have paid for a minimum of $200,000 annually for the 
last three years, and are ambitious to own and operate 
a General Agency , ——Write us, giving full particulars. 

Liberal financial assistance extended during the 


-Minor Morton, Vice President and Agency Manager 


AND ILLINOIS 
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STATES PLATFORM 


John L. Shuff Addresses Pittsburgh 
Underwriters 








MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN NECESSARY 





Wants To See Something Done By Every 
Local Organization Toward Revision 
of State and Federal Tax Laws 


John L. Shuff, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, made the 
first important address of his term of office 
before the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation at their meeting Friday, October 21. 
Mr. Shuff did not make a long speech, but con- 
fined himself largely to a definition of his ideas 
and plans on important phases of the associa- 
tion’s work. 

One of his first statements was to quote 
article No. 2 of the national association’s con- 
stitution as his platform. He said: 


OBJECT 

I quote article No. 2 as follows: “The ob- 
ject of this association shall be to advance the 
science of life insurance and its. uses, and the 
mutual imiprovement and education-of life in- 
surance agents.” Unreservedly I make this my 
platform. 

MEMBERSHIP 

In order that we may get somewhere some- 
how, there are a few matters that must prevail, 
and first I will take the membership. For 
many years all of my predecessors labored long 











For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts 
Mutual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best possible 
life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible net cost. That it has succeeded 
is shown by the enviable reputation which 
the Company enjoys among those who 
buy insurance and among those who sell 
it. Efficient service and a square deal 
for everyone have been its watchwords 
for over Seventy Years. They will be 
its watchwords throughout the years to 
come. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











A Difficult Prospect 
Sold by Letter 


The letter was written at Madison, Connecticut, for P. F. Storrs, 
Manager, Confederation Life Association of Canada at London, 

lan’. Mr. Storrs writes, “The afternoon I received your letters 
veral to prospects whom I had been drumming pretty hard 

ilt. A reply came from one making an appointment. I 
ecured his proposal for £15,000 ($75,000) at the very first 
sng 0 ae have details of this letter plan on request— 
r folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL 










Madison, Conn. 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








and hard for increased membership, which is a 
positive necessity; and they succeeded admir- 
ably, but, unfortunately, on account of the con- 
ditions that have prevailed during the past year 
with no fault of my predecessor, our member- 
ship has decreased materially and it will require 
renewed effort by the officers and membership 
committees of each local organization to bring 
back those that may have fallen by the wayside 
and produce a larger per cent of new one hun- 
dred per cent memberships. This is necessary 
from a financial standpoint, so that we may 
have sufficient revenue to run the parent organ- 
ization; and, again, if we are to have any in- 
fluence locally or nationally it will require a 
larger percentage of our members to make our 
demands and sustain our position that we repre- 
sent the life agents of the country. Ours is 
an unselfish work, and if we are getting good 
out of the association, why not insist that others 
are brought into the fold? Because in num- 
bers there is strength, and we need the numbers. 
Hence I appeal that you may personally feel 
the individual responsibility of increased mem- 
bership because I insist that responsibilities are 
personal, and if one desires to make his con- 
tribution to society it must be during his active 
period of life. 
EDUCATION 

In my opinion the greatest progress that our 
national association has made is along the line 
of education, and particularly the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; and, while there are 
other institutions engaged in this work, I only 
refer to the parent organization. I hope that 
when our colleges and institutions take up these 
salesmanship courses that the local organization 
may co-operate with them and see to it that 
they are prepared to give instruction that is 
worth while; and I deem it unwise to encourage 
institutions of learning to start these courses 
unless they are thoroughly prepared. 


SELLING 

I am frank to confess that I would not be in 
the insurance business were it not for the fact 
of the dream and ideal of insurance which so 
strongly appeals to any man with a sentiment, 
because life has been a waste of time if some- 
where somehow we cannot inculcate love and 
affection for those for whom we are responsible 
and may be of our own household; and the 
agent that is selling insurance who doesn’t get 
the very heartbeat and soul of the business 
within him hasn't gotten very far. 


Co-oPERATION 
I am a thorough believer in the sales con- 
gress as it has prevailed during the past ad- 
ministrations. However, I question the ad- 
visability of having them with each local or- 
ganization. I rather favor State or district 
meetings, where the man of the local organiza- 
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tion can get in touch with another similar or- 
ganization and a different viewpoint. I further 
favor that the programs, with the exception of 
a few speakers from the outside, be made up of 
men from those local organizations. The ad- 
vantage of having these sales congresses con- 
fined to a State as nearly as possible would be 
in the fact of being able to gather viewpoints 
on State and local conditions and taxes, in- 
cluding the occupational tax, which to my mind 
are eating the very heart out of our business. 
As you know, insurance could be sold for ten 
per cent less cost if the various forms of taxa- 
tion were limited, and I for one believe that this 
is going to largely fall upon the shoulders of the 
agents instead of the companies. Hence an- 
other appeal to the companies to give us their 
unqualified support and insist upon their agents 
co-operating with us. 
, 
LEGISLATION 
Incidentally, I refer to legislation, but to me 
we must protect our own, and at the same time 
we are doing the greater favor to the insured, 
but without our organizations no results can be 
attained. J am quite positive that the legisla- 
tive committees of the local associations can 
always get in touch with their State representa- 
tives, as well as the national representatives, 
and present the plea in the name of the insured. 
Furthermore, through personal touch and con- 
stant information given your clients you will 
finally make the insured understand that they 
are paying the price for this unjust taxation, 
as it behooves us to be very alert and not per- 
mit matters to get beyond our control, because 
it is almost impossible to repeal a law, once 
made, pertaining to taxation. Along that line 
I hope that some time we may have a uniform 
agency qualification law, and at the same time 
I recognize that various States have conditions 
that are different, but in the main the same law 
should prevail. This is not intended as a dis- 
cussion of the part-time or whole-time men. 
They both have their usefulness in their several 
communities, but I hope to see at an early date 
no part-time men in the cities of large popula- 
tion. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


I believe that love begets love. I believe that 
helpfulness begets helpfulness tenfold. I be- 
lieve that you are going to get out of the or- 
ganization what you put into the organization. 
I believe that selfishness is the curse of our 
business, and I know that unselfishness will cure 
our misfortunes. I believe in competition— 
but in honorable competition. I believe that we 
should, after careful consideration, recognize 
companies, old or young, when they have quali- 
fied legitimately with the insurance commis- 
sioners of their various States, because, my 
friends, I was amazed and greatly surprised re- 
cently at the American Life Convention held in 
Indianapolis to learn that only fifteen years ago 
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WE WANT A MAN OF PROVEN ABILITY 


To fill an important opening in our Home Office family 


The outstanding features of this position are: 


FROM OUR SIDE 


COMPANY STANDING: We were incorporated 
in 1906. Our financial statement October Ist, 1921, 


shows: 

cs a ae $3,784,317.00 
oe) re 250,000.00 
0 8 gS es 75,510.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE........ $31,000,000.00 


PERSONNEL: A _ well-balanced departmentalized 
Home Office organization, free from personal jeal- 
ousies and friction, needing only the additional 
agency talent now sought. Every official is a work- 
ing factor. 

Unusually strong Board of Directors in whom stock 
control of the company is vested, whose personnel 
has remained unchanged for twelve years. 

Loyal, energetic agency force, affording an ex- 
cellent foundation upon which to build. 

A company of proven stability with a record of 
steady, substantial progress. 


TERRITORY: We operate in OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, WEST VIRGINIA, MICHIGAN and 
PENNSYLVANIA, and write both Participating 
and Non-Participating business. 





FROM YOUR SIDE 
QUALIFICATIONS: A clean record. A_person- 


ality which makes friends and inspires confidence. 
Initiative and imagination. 
A liking and capacity for hard work. 


OPPORTUNITY: ‘The man of our choice will be 
given considerable latitude in the handling of his 
assignment and will have the close, hearty co-opera- 
tion of company executives. 


THE ASSIGNMENT: Constructive territorial de- 
velopment agency-wise. Leadership and direction 
of the field forces. Acquisition of new agents of 
quality and character consistent with high stand- 
ards, and seeing that they get started in the right 
way. We seek a man who desires a permanent tie 
in a field of larger responsibility and who knows the 
value of team work. ‘Two new field supervisors 
will also be added to aid where needed. 


WE PROPOSE TO START AT ONCE 


an aggressive and persistent enlargement of our productive capacity 


Personal interviews will be arranged with men of promise 


Address us confidentially, stating just why you believe this is YOUR JOB 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. H. Hunt, President 


H. M. Moore, Vice President and Secretary 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This book is substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 

Orders and remittances should be sent to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 














ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No. 1. ‘‘SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN.- 
CIPAL MORTALITY TABLES.’’ Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery. 


Study No. IV. ‘‘GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery. 


These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 


Chapter on “‘‘ Disability Benefits” (Study No. V.) is nearly complete and 
should be ready shortly. 


Good progress has also been made on the chapters ‘‘ Construction of 
Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘‘ Population Statistics’ (No. III.). It will 
probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuicaGo OFrFIcE 1385 Witi1am STREET 
Insurance Excuanas NEW YORK 
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THE PROSPEROUS 
AGENT 


A New Book by 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Presents Characteristics of the 
Successful Life Insurance 
Solicitor 
Beneficial to Those Contem- 
plating Entering the Life In- 
surance Business, as well as for 

Those Already In It. 


PRICES: 


Red Cloth Cardboard 
Single copy......... $1.50 $1.00 


25 COPIES... ....6ccss Soeho 22.50 
RQ Ske Svelere susie oi) 42.50 
100 120.00 80.00 
200 ‘* 225.00 150.00 
500“ 525.00 350.00 





THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Handbook by 
JOHN S. TUNMORE 


For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates; 


Inspires. 
PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDING 
SINGIOCOPY...5 ccc os cies cies De 
DS COBICS go is.cciens hats secistesels eae 
Me” a ako guy ws . 62.50 
100‘ . 120.00 
200 ‘* 225.00 
500‘ 525.00 


It is seldom that life insurance 
men are privileged to secure new, 
helpful books from two such well- 
qualified authors. One of them, 
Mr. Alexander, is a company exec- 
utive in charge of the education 
and instruction of agents, and in 
close daily touch with agents; he 
knows their needs and their ex- 
periences. The other, Mr. Tun- 
more, is a great personal producer, 
as well as a successful director of 
agents—one who can not only sell 
insurance himself, but tell others 
how to do it. 


_ Both of these books are pub- 
lished by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Curcaco OrricE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
InsuRANcE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














ACTUARIES MEET 





Guests of Union Central Life in 
Cincinnati 





SUMMARY OF PAPERS PRESENTED 





Arthur Hunter, Frederick H. Johnston, 
Miles M. Dawson, Sherman C. Kattell 
and E. B. Morris, Chief 
Contributors 


The Actuarial Society of America is holding 
its semi-annual meeting today and tomorrow at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as guests of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. A large attendance 
listened to the papers presented and participated 
in the discussions which followed the reading 
of each paper. 

Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, presented two 
papers, both of which had been made public 
previously, one on “Treatment of Claims for 
Permanent Total Disability” at the American 
Life Convention and one on “Ratings for the 
Principal Impairments,’ which was written in 
collaboration with Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, chief 
medical director of the New York Life, and 
which was presented by the latter at a recent 
meeting of the Medical Directors Association. 
As this paper has not been previously men- 
tioned in THe SpEcTATOR, a summary is given 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 

This paper is devoted mostly to the effect of vari- 
ous impairments on mortality. The four most im- 


portant in number in the New York Life substandard 
business were arranged in order of frequency: 


Heart murmurs. 
Overweight. 

Albumin. 

Consumptive family history. 

The finding of albumin was considered in all cases 
to give an extra hazard except where only a “‘trace 
or faint trace’? was found intermittently at ages 
under 30. 

Some of the most interesting results were that a 
very slow pulse is usually an advantage rather than 
an impairment; for instance, a credit is allowed for 
a pulse running from 55 to 65. 

Persistently irregular or intermittent pulse shows 
a distinctly high mortality and is a considerable 
impairment. 

The average systolic blood pressure was obtained 
at different ages. This showed a gradual increase 








States Platform 
(Continued from page 7 

at a meeting of this organization at Chatta- 
nooga the number of companies represented 
had about three hundred millions of insurance 
in force, and in 1921, as I recall it, the com- 
panies represented were 136, with a total of in- 
surance in force of more than six billions and a 
half. Hence we must not be unfair to the 
companies that are doing legitimate business and 
have not reached the great accumulations of 
some of the older companies, and when we get 
the agents of these companies in our organiza- 
tions we have no right to believe that they will 
not be as honorable and perhaps more enthusias- 
tic than the agents from the older companies, 
and I welcome with all my heart the agents 
from the industrial companies that are planting 
the seeds for bigger things. “Lest we forget.” 
It is only a few years since many of us were 
frightened as to what the war risk insurance 
might do to the business; and look what it has 
done for the business. 
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from age 20 where it was 120 millimeters to age 60 
at 135 millimeters, 

Many different types of impairments are mentioned 
and the rates given them by the New York Life dis- 
cussed. 


Frederick H. Johnston, third vice-president 
and associate actuary of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, presented a paper 
on “Convertible Term Business,’ which is sum- 
marized as follows: 


The class of term business considered was on the 
Ten-Year plan with the option of conversion within 
seven years, taking in the issues of the years 1909 
to 1913, inclusive, and following the business up 
through 1920, so that the convertible period on all 
policies under observation had expired by the time 
the investigation was completed. 

The number of policies coming under observation 
was 19,042, covering $82,394,195 of insurance. 

The mortality experience before conversion was 
very favorable, particularly considering the fact that 
the experience included the influenza years. The 
mortality experience after conversion, except for 
those clianged soon after issue, was high even after 
taking account of the fact that the influenza years 
were included and investigation being made to see 
how much of the mortality could be attributed to the 
influenza. : 

Part of Mr. Johnston’s deductions from the results 
is as follows: 

First: That with proper care in selection a low 
mortality during the term period may be looked for; 

Second: That the mortality under early conversions 
and at the younger ages will not be much above 
normal; 

Third: That the mortality under business con- 
verted towards the close of the period and at the 
higher ages will be considerably over normal for a 
number of years. 

The following is a summary of a paper by 
Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary, on “An 
American Sickness Experience Table”: 

The author presents here the sickness experience of 
the Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of 
New York, a fraternal society which was organized 
in 1884 and since 1906 has kept complete records of 
sickness. The experience now published is based 
on the experience of the five years, 1912 to 1916, and 
covers 185,000 years of life. Benefits related only to 
the first eighty weeks of sickness and the rates de- 
duced are governed by this limitation. The gradu- 
ated sickness rate ranges from five days per annum 
at ages 15-30 to 6.5 days at age 45 and 13.0 days 
at 65. An appropriate mortality experience and com- 
mutation columns for the calculation of sickness and 
death benefits are submitted as well as a table of net 
single and annual premiums, 3% per cent basis, for 
a sickness benefit of $1 per diem for any sickness 
incurred prior to age 65 and not exceeding 80 weeks. 

Papers were also presented by E. B. Morris, 
actuary of the life department of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, on “Some Problems Af- 
fecting Life Insurance,’ and by Sherman C. 
Kattell, actuary of the State Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, on “Studying Surplus Dis- 
tribution, using the American Men Table as a 
Guide.” 


Manhattan Life To Enter Health and 
Accident Business 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York has decided to enter the health and 
accident business. It will begin issuing non- 
cancellable policies shortly after the new year 
opens. Vice-President John F. Roche says that 
the company will confine its business in this 
branch strictly to non-cancellable policies which 
will be only issued after strict medical examina- 
tion. 
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i FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS | 





NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Insurance Institute——The thirteenth 
annual conference of the Institute was held in 
the rooms of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters on October 25. The conference 
does not and never has gone in for either stated 
addresses or prepared speeches. ‘The whole 
thought was a small body that literally could 
confer without having in mind that they were 
talking to a large audience. Of the eighteen 
societies (though some are not active at the 
present time) ten were represented at the con- 
ference. Five of the delegates, namely, D. N. 
Handy of Boston, Louis A. Tanner of Chicago, 
Henry Penn Burke of Philadelphia, E. R. Hardy 
of New York, and L. N. Denniston of Hart- 
ford, were present at the formation of the 
conference in Philadelphia in 1909. The most 
important matter with whicl/ the Institute deals 
is the examinations, and the report showed 
that this year 258 students sat for the examina- 
tions, which is approximately twice as many as 
ever sat in any other year. 

Fire Insurance Statistics—It was a good 
idea of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to send. forth the method of tabulation 
employed in filing their loss statistics. The 
work already done will probably have its chief 
value in showing improvements that may be 
made—in fact, must be made—if it is to be of 
any positive value for the purpose of deter- 
mining rates. All such statistical work up to 
this time fails in an important point in that it 
gives the totals only of individual losses, 
whereas the rate of insurance is made up of 
several items. There is no doubt but what a 
statistical system could be devised that would 
be helpful in the always pressing problem of 
rate making, but it will take some time not 
merely to work out a proper method but to 
train those who report the losses as to just how 
it should be done. Every contribution to the 
subject helps some, and undoubtedly while it 
will never be completely solved, yet if the ef- 
jort is persisted in there will be a steady ap- 
Proach to greater accuracy, not merely in mat- 
ter but in manner. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Coinsurance Question.—The coinsurance 


question in Boston has been revived by a letter 
addressed by Francis R. Bangs of the Boston 
Real Estate Board to the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The letter suggests that ‘we 
are not asking the companies to abrogate in any 
way the principle of coinsurance, but in the case 
of fiduciaries, real estate trusts and corpora- 
tions we see no reason why under proper work- 
ing conditions the valuation system may not be 
granted, and we understand that there is a pro- 
vision of this sort in other cities, notably New 
York, although in this case we believe it is in 
favor of property held for minors and incom- 
petents. 

“This is not an effort on the part of anyone 
to reduce the insurance cost, and we believe that 
by agreement an arrangement similar to the one 
in force three years ago could be adopted, which 
would fully safeguard the interests of both par- 
ties, and anything along these lines within rea- 
son will be quite acceptable to us.” 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

President Fiery Sends Out Questionnaire. 
—E. Irving Fiery, president of the Insurance 
Club of Chicago, has sent a questionnaire to 
each of the thousand club members asking them 
to serve on committees and to indicate their 
preference as to committees. 

W. Dix Webster Killed in Accident.—W. 
Dix Webster of the local agency firm Rollo 
Webster & Company was killed last week in an 
automobile accident while returning from a 
golf game at Wheaton. Mr. Webster was 
forty-eight years of age and is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Catherine O’Brien Webster. He 
started in the insurance business at the age of 
twenty-one, and a number of years ago became 
a member of the firm Rollo Webster & Com- 
pany. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Coast Blue Goose Meeting.—The San 
Francisco Pond of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose will hold its regular 
fall meeting at Sacramento, Cal., November 5, 
when the newly elected officers of the pond will 
be installed. At the close of the meeting a 
banquet will be held at the Sacramento hotel. 

Oregon State Agent.—The Geo. H. Tyson 


General Agency of San Francisco has an- 


nounced the appointment of F. I. Gollehur as 
State agent for Oregon, with headquarters at 
Portland. The Tyson Agency is Pacific coast | 
representative of the Great American, Phoenix, 
American Alliance, Equitable Fire and Marine, 
North Carolina Home, and Protector Under- 
writers. 


Getting a Footing Again 

Carl Schreiner, who organized the First Re- 
insurance Company of Hartford and who man- 
aged the United States branch of the Munich 
Insurance Company, has been making a brief 
visit in Hartford, Conn. His plans for the 
future are rather indefinite pending the return of 
his property, which was taken over by the 
Government when war was declared. He en- 
tertains no doubt that it will be returned. Mr. 
Schreiner intends to become an American citi- 
zen and has already taken out his first papers. 


Clarendon Ions Now an Independent 
Adjuster 

Clarendon Ions of Dallas, Tex., formerly 
with Cravens, Dargan & Roberts, resigned his 
position as of September 15 in order to estab- 
lish himself as independent adjuster in the 
American Exchange building, Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Ions has had twenty years’ experience in 
the insurance business and has had a wide 
knowledge of machinery and mechanical en- 
gineering. 


Western Insurance Bureau Assumes 
Jurisdiction 

The Western Insurance Bureau 
voted practically unanimously to take over 
jurisdiction of the automobile business. As 
similar action was taken some months ago by 
the Western Union, a greater uniformity is ex- 
pected in the business. 


recently 


Charles V. Johnson Ill 
Advices from Waco, Tex., are that Chas. V. 
Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of Insurance of 
this State, is critically ill, although he is being 
treated by specialists. In addition to suffering 
much pain, it will be some time before he is 
enabled to resume his official duties at Austin, 

even though he may be given relief. 
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HUGH R. LOUDON, Manager. my A 
J. B. KREMER, Deputy Manager. " 
R. H. WILLIAMS, Assistant Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 
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TORNADO SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 









EXPLOSION USE AND OCCUPANCY 
s 
POSTAL PROFITS TRANSPORTATION 


COMMISSIONS 






STRIKE, RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 






ESTABLISHED 1836 ENTERED U. S.1848 


The statement of the condition of the United States Br i i 
n ) anch on the Ist of January, 1921, in accor of 
the State of New York, is as follows: ’ ana alc 





OES i cicee dss 
Seer eee etn gpa tam Oe ENE Tee RMT $19,508,895 34 
icici ane RE CELE CE ee ee ean ae eR 15,051,832.81 
. . SURPLUS apne SUEDE Nee ete see Cees eeeeeneenseesereeeenens $4,547,0€ 2.53 
As an illustration of the Company’s practice in maintaining its Assets in the United States in a year of excessive loss the 
following figures may interest policyholders: Assets at January 1 Income Expenditure 
1906 (San Francisco Fire).............. wees $12,234,948 $8,144,207 $9,888,323 
DP BRR PENES THRes 62 eRe week es de nedasin 12,335,901 acu «|©6|’ Weegee 
Thus showing Excess OF EXPENDITURE Of.........0cceeceee cececceececceccecceccece, $1,744,116 
And INcREASE oF Assets in the same time Of.......... 0000. ceeeeeeeeee cc cece sess ss | ‘101,013 


Procress of the United States Branch: Net Premiums —1848, $4,519; 1858, $471,988; 1868, $1,739,620; 1878, 
2,422,126; 1888, $3,928,010; 1898, $4,979,422; 1908, $7,427,618; 1918, $11,618,840.85 ; 1920, $14,297,399.23. 
Losses—The amount paid in satisfaction of fire losses in the United States to the beginning of the present year exceeds 


$174,000,000. This large sum, in conjunction with the growthof the Company’s business, evinces the confidence of the public 
and the faithfulness with which the Company’s losses are adjusted and settled. ; 
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Fire Insurance 








COMPANIES APPEAL 


Formal Notice Served to Mississippi 
Supreme Court 








MANY RUMORS AFLOAT 





Report Heard Effort Will Be Made to 
Repeal Law 


Attorneys for the fire companies in the Mis- 
sissippi anti-compact suit have filed formal no- 
tice of an appeal to the Mississippi Supreme 
Court. 

During the past week Chancellor Stricker 
signed the formal decree against the companies, 
fixing the total fines at $8,055,075. 

It will take more than a month to transcribe 
all of the evidence introduced at the hearing 
before Chancellor Stricker, and until the court 
stenographer completes this gigantic task noth- 
ing can be done towards getting the case in 
proper shape to go before the Supreme Court. 

The Mississippi Legislature meets in regular 
biennial session in January. Rumors are afloat 
that an effort will be made to repeal the laws 
under which the suit was filed, and thus bring 
the litigation to a summary close. 

These are mere rumors, and at this early 
date it is impossible to tell what turn the legis- 
lation will take, but one thing is practically 
certain, and that is that the Legislature will 
enact some laws favorable to the fire companies, 
so that it will be safe for them to transact busi- 
ness in Mississippi in the future. Some of the 
leading companies have declared an intention to 
stay out of Mississippi until this is done. 

The insurance situation in Mississippi is 
growing worse; a great many persons have de- 
clined to accept policies written by the local 
agents in the companies now operating in Mis- 
sissippi, having instructed the agents to broker 
the business out of the State. 





FIRE NEWS BRIEFS 








_ J. E. Beavis becomes manager of the Wolver- 
ine Fire, Lansing, Mich. : 

The rate hearing in Kansas has been post- 
poned until December 14. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters will 
hold its annual meeting November 8. 

_The Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York will meet this afternoon at Albany. 

The Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents holds its annual meeting at Boston to- 
morrow. 

H. W. La Rue, assistant secretary at the 
Chicago office of the Continental of New York, 
has resigned. 

Chauncey B. Baker succeeds John W. Zuber 
as president of the American National Fire, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters 
has chosen W. T. Greene president and W. B. 

alhoun vice-president. 

The Southwestern Fire is a new company at 
Enid, Okla. J. S. Ogle is president and J. E. 
Smith secretary and treasurer. 

‘ The Reliance of Philadelphia has entered Ala- 
ama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennes- 


see under the management of W. E. Chapin of 
Atlanta. 

Hereafter the annual meeting of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest will be 
held on the third Wednesday and Thursday in 
October. 

Wm. H. Hotchkiss, formerly Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, is mentioned as a 
possible successor to J. S. Phillips, resigned, in 
that office. 

The First Reinsurance Company of Hartford 
is reported to be successfully handling the af- 
fairs of a pool of ten other companies writing 
registered mail risks. 

H. K. Lininger is now president of the Fire 
Underwriters Field Club of Oklahoma, Charles 
Hoggard is vice-president, and D. M. Murchison 
is secretary and treasurer. 

The American Foreign Insurance Association 
is preparing to establish offices in England, 
Norway, Sweden and Belgium. Manager H. P. 
Moore is now in Europe. 

J. E. Brennwald of New York, formerly with 


Wemple & Company, will manage the Swiss 
office of the Marquette National Fire and the 
Great Western Fire of Chicago. 

Chas. R. McCabe, Jr., heretofore with the 
Western department of the Niagara of New 
York, will be an underwriting official of the 
new Chicago Fire and Marine of Chicago. 


The American Lumber Underwriters of 
Houston, Tex., had gross assets of $60,479 on 
July 31, last, according to an examination, its 
admitted assets being $50,509 and its surplus 
$7493. 

The Los Angeles Fire Insurance Exchange 
at its annual meeting held recently elected H. M. 
Burgwald president, Matt T. Mancha vice- 
president, Leo Clairmont secretary, and C. A. 
Kenyon treasurer. 

New officers of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents include C. F. Puffer, 
president; H. W. Hatch, vice-president; J. L. 
Case and T. H. Warren, honorary vice-presi- 
dents, and D. G. North, New Haven, secretary- 
treasurer. 











He has to make good with you 
—to make good for himself 


He’s young enough to have enthusiasm. 

He’s old enough to have experience. 

He has the confidence of his office: 

He’s a worker—this Fireman’s Fund 

Special—wherever you find him. 
Use him. 
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Maryland Messages—Number Two 


Service 


Maryland Casualty 
Company 
HOME OFFICE -:- BALTIMORE 


Casualty Insurance Surety Bonds 


A determination to serve—the neces= 
sary knowledge to be of service—the 
disposition to serve generously—the 
financial strength to meet every obli- 
gation. | 


These are the four gospels of ‘‘Mary= 
land’’ Protection. 


They are the cardinal principles 
which account for the fact that thou- 
sands of policyholders continue to re- 
member The Maryland and regularly 
renew their contracts. 


A Nationally Known Organization. 




















Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 











THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 

This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. : 

The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
vss aaaamaaaa in any office settling accident and health 
claims. 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $3.00 


A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun= 
dred or more copies, 


Published_by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WittiAmM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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CROP INSURANCE* 


EARLY ATTEMPTS CENTERED IN WRITING OF HAIL INSURANCE 


OTHER FORMS RECENT, BUT PROVING SUCCESSFUL 


Present Idea Is to Cover Actual Investment of Farmer Against Weather Losses, Thus 
Protecting His Loans at the Country Banks 


By Anprew H. PALMER 
Meteorologist, United States Weather Bureau, San [rancisco 


It has been remarked that farming is in one 
sense a function of the weather. A farmer's 
business is conducted out of doors, and its 
success is largely dependent upon favorable 
weather. According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Crop Statistics, about 
80 per cent of all the 
damage sustained by 
growing crops is 
caused by unfavor- 
able weather — frost, 
drought, too much 
rain, floods, hail, hot 
winds and storms. 
The weather is a 
greater factor in suc- 
cessful agriculture 
than all other factors 
put together. For 
this reason the farmer 
has of necessity been 
more or less of a 
gambler, since the 
Science of long-range 
weather forecasting 
has not yet been per- 
fected. (Incidentally 
it might be men- 
tioned that the ave- 


element of chance is rapidly being eliminated 
from American agriculture. As early as 1880 
certain tobacco growers in Connecticut founded 


‘ 


a mutual organization to write hail insurance.7 
Though this company survived but seven years 
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Of 121 such companies formed in 
the United States but 41 
are alive today. However, the business has 
grown rapidly during the past five years. In 
1919, the latest year for which complete data 
are thus far available, the hail risks in force 
totaled $559,000,000, for which premiums of 
$30,c00,000 were paid. This business was con- 
ducted by 41 mutual companies, 43 joint-stock 
companies, and 4 state hail insurance depart- 
ments. Compulsory state hail-insurance laws 
are in effect in the Dakotas, Montana, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. The premiums are col- 
lected by the state like taxes, the rate varying 
from $0.25 to $1.50 per acre. Formerly the 
joint-stock companies limited their liabilities to 
$8 to $10 per acre. But they are now writing 
insurance for $12 to 
$25 per acre on grain, 
20 to $30 on cotton, 
and as high as $100 
on tobacco and other 
special. crops. It is 
probable that hail 
losses, like fire losses, 
are more often over- 
paid than underpaid. 

When hail insur- 
ance was inaugurated 
as a business there 
were meager data in 
regard to the hail 
hazard. A common 
rate of premium was 
five per cent of the 
insurance written, re- 
gardless of geo- 
graphic location. 
However, when _ re- 
liable climatological 
data became available 


been high. 
various parts of 





rage farmer is a keen 
observer of nature, 
and often is a good 
weather forecaster, so 
far as is possible 
from local signs and 
weather proverbs, without the aid of scien- 
tific instruments.) He starts out confidently at 
seed-time betting his capital and his labor 
again.i unfavorable weather. That he has suc- 
ceeded most of the time is due to the fact that 
he has conducted his operations where the 
Weather is propitious most of the time. He has 
Succecded with such crops as are adapted to the 
climatic environment, 
In so far as the weather is concerned the 
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Sun-CurinG Fruit 


FRUIT-GROWERS. 


lished with the permission of the Secretary of 


Agricult ire. 


IN 

AND SEPTEMBER, WHEN THOUSANDS OF. TONS oF FRUIT ARE SUN-CURED. 
RAIN FeLi. SEPTEMBER I1-13, 1918, CAusinG Losses oF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO THE 

SINCE THAT UNFORTUNATE EXPERIENCE INSURANCE AGAINST 


CALIFORNIA, 


UntTIMELy Rains Is GAINING IN FAVoR 


it was followed by another mutual hail insur- 
ance company in’an adjoining county which is 
still alive. In 1889, four mutual hail insurance 
companies were doing business in North Da- 
kota. Partly because of inefficient manage- 
ment and partly because of meager data on 
which to base calculations, the mortality of 
these early mutual hail insurance companies has 

+ Statistics relating to hail insurance quoted in this 
paper are taken from U. S. D. A. Bulletin No. 912, 
entitled, “Hail Insurance Farm Crops in the 
United States,” by V. N. Valgren. 
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on 


LirtLE RAIN Farts in CAtirorniA During AuaGust 


and claims for dam- 
ages from hail were 
presented, it was ap- 
parent that the hail 
hazard varied greatly 
in different portions of 
the country. Not only does the hail hazard 
vary greatly in different regions, but there is 
often great diversity in hazard within the same 
State. Adjustment in rates naturally followed. 
Rates Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and in 
States to the east @ere lowered until a rate of 
three per cent became fairly general for the 
more common cereal crops. West and south 
of the States named, however, rates were 
gradually advanced for succeeding districts, 
reaching 6, 8, 10, 12 and even higher percent- 
ages of the insurance written. In the State of 


But Heavy 


in 





Kansas rates at one time varied from 2% per 
cent in the southeastern counties to 10 per cent 
in the northwestern. Prevailing commercial 
rates on common cereal crops for the year I9I9 
were as follows: Atlantic States, 3 to 6 per 
cent; lower Mississippi valley, 4 per cent; Ohio 
and upper Mississippi valleys, 3 per cent; Mis- 
souri valley, 4 to 12 per cent; northern plains 
States, 10 to 16 per cent; southern plains States, 
6 to Io per cent, and the Pacific Northwest, 2'% 
to 5 per cent. For rates on fruits and vege- 
tables the percentages were about twice those 
quoted. Most hail contracts take effect 24 
hours after the signing of the application, and 
are in effect until the time of crop harvest, or 
some specified time, frequently noon on Septem- 


ber 15. 
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intensity vary greatly within a given State, but 
the destructiveness is also dependent upon the 
degree to which the land is given over to one 
or two commercial crops. <A_ single severe 
hailstorm occurring at a critical period in the 
development of the principal crop may ruin a 
relatively large percentage of the total crops 
of the vicinity. A storm of the same intensity 
coming at a different time might cause little 
damage. Where there is extensive diversifica- 
tion of crops the hail hazard is relatively 
smaller. 

The success of hail insurance as a business 
and its growth during recent years led to the 
formation of other forms of weather insur- 
ance. The most common source of loss to the 
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Still another kind of special crop insurance 
is that involving frost damage. In regious 
where horticulture is an important indust:y, 
frost is the element of unfavorable weaticr 
most feared. This is particularly true in she 
citrus fruit groves of Florida, where droucht 
is unknown, and in similar groves in California, 
where artificial irrigation is practiced. W)'le 
frost is harmful for citrus fruit trees 
any time, only the late spring frosts are in‘u- 
rious to deciduous fruit. During the blossomiig 
and setting periods deciduous fruit is particu- 
larly susceptible to frost damage. In the cit»us 
fruit groves of Southern California, and in the 
deciduous fruit groves of Central and North- 
ern California, smudging and orchard heating 

are extensively prac- 





On account of the 

peculiarly erratic na- 
ture of the hail haz- 
ard there is wide 
variation in the losses 
experienced. In 1914, 
for example, the total 
hail premiums  col- 
lected by all classes 
of hail insurance in- 
stitutions in the 
United States was 
$5,558,000, and the 
losses were only $2,- 
677,000, or forty-eight 
per cent of the pre- 
miums. The follow- 
ing year, IQI5, the 
total hail premiums 
received amounted to 
$9,752,000, while the 
losses incurred were 
$11,833,000, or about 
121 per cent of the 
premiums collected. 
The summer of 1916 
was again a season of 
severe losses for the 
hail insurance com- 
panies, as well as for 
the farmers who car- 
ried their own risks. : 
The years 1917 and 1919 were both years of 
relatively small hail losses for the country as 
a whole, while 1918 was what might be termed 
an average year. During the six years men- 
tioned the percentage of total premiums paid out 
for losses by all classes of insurance institutions 
were, respectfully, as follows: 1914, 48.2 per 
cent; I9I5, I2I-3 per cent; 1916, 87.3 per cent; 
1917, 50.7 per cent; 1918, 63.7 per cent, and 
1919, 47.8 per cent. 

The wide variations here indicated are ac- 
centuated when the experiences of a single 
company doing business in a restricted district 
are considered. For example, during 1914 a 
certain mutual hail insurance company in Kan- 
sas incurred losses which amounted to but 18 
per cent of the premiums collected. During 
the following year, 1915, however, the same 
company incurred losses equal to 187 per cent 
of the premiums collected. 

The business of writing hail insurance is 
Not only does hail frequency and 








SEED PRODUCTION. 


complex. 


A VEGETABLE SEED GARDEN 
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Matures, MucuH oF THE Crop Is Lost 


farmer is the partial or total failure of his 
crops, and drought is the most frequent cause 
of such failures. In 1917, three companies 
began writing drought insurance in the Da- 
kotas and Montana, where ,spring wheat is the 
principal crop. Unfortunately, drought was 
experienced throughout most of this region 
during the following three years. The farmers 
are still attempting to collect their losses. 

In the Pacific States—Washington, Oregon 
and California—winter wheat is allowed to 
stand in the fields until dead ripe before cut- 
ting. As this maturing occurs during the sum- 
mer dry season the fire hazard is great. When 
a dry field of grain starts to burn while a 
breeze is blowing the fire spreads like a prairie 
fire, and it is well nigh unextinguishable. Vari- 
ous insurance companies now write policies cov- 
ering the fire risk for the brief period from the 
time the grain matures to the threshing period. 
Such policies usually include the hazard of dust 
explosions in grain separators. 
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N CALIFORNIA, WEATHER IS THE Most ImMporTANT FACTOR IN 
Ir Rain Fats or 1F STRONG Winps Brow Arout THE TIME SEED 


: ticed, for killing frosts 
occur only occasionally 
during critical periods. 
As many orchards are 
not equipped with 
heating apparatus, and 
even with the use of 
such apparatus injury 
is not always pre- 
vented, there has de- 
veloped a demand for 
frost insurance. This 
demand has only par- 
tially been _ satisfied 
thus far. Frost in- 
surance is a virgin 
field and offers in- 
ducements to capital 
seeking new pastures. 
One reason for inac- 
tion in the past has 
been the paucity of 
reliable data, both in 
regard to the fre- 
quency and the in- 
tensity of killing 
frosts, and also the 
effects of low tem- 
peratures upon yield. 
However, © investiga- 
tions have been con- 
ducted by federal and 
state departments of agriculture during re- 
cent years, and, as a result, a vast volume 
of reliable data is now available. For an “Ailas 
of American Agriculture” which has been in 
preparation by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture during the, past five years exhaustive 
data have been assembled. 


The importance of weather is well illustrated - 


in the production of California fruit. ‘oth 
citrus.and deciduous fruits are very sensitive 
to frost damage during critical periods. Heavy 
rain may wash out the pollen from the }los- 
soms, while deficient sunshine and low iem- 
peratures may prevent insects from flying, and 
pollenation will then be inadequate. | /ot, 
desiccating winds may wither the blossoms, and 
strong, gusty winds may blow the green ‘ruit 
from the trees. As irrigation is relied up«: to 
supply moisture to‘the roots, the snowfu!! in 
the mountains determines whether or not there 
will be an ample supply of irrigation water and 
hydro-electricity by means of which the water 
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may be pumped from the ditches and distributed 
throughout the orchards. Abundant sunshine 
s required to ripen the fruit. When mature 
the citrus fruit must be picked, packed and 
shipped fresh under satisfactory weather con- 
ditions. Deciduous fruit is ultimately consumed 
either in fresh, dried, or canned form. The 
grcat bulk of the dried fruit consumed in the 
United States comes from California. This 
includes raisins, prunes, apricots, peaches, cur- 
rants, apples and pears. Such fruit is ex- 
posed to the hot sunshine on wooden or paper 
trays for six weeks or more, during which 
the sun-curing process produces chemi- 


period 

cal changes which permit the fruit to be kept 
for long periods before being consumed. If 
rain falls upon drying fruit, or if insufficient 
sunshine is received during the critical drying 


period the crop is injured or destroyed. Many 
thousands of acres of trays covered with dry- 
ing fruit are to be found in central and northern 
California during August and September. 
When rain is anticipated the trays are stacked 
and covered with water-proof canvas. But as 
this involves added cost for labor, stacking is 
not resorted to unless it is absolutely necessary, 


and often this is postponed until it is too late. 
Millions of dollars were lost as a result of 
heavy rains in September, 1918, during the 


height of the sun-curing season. It is apparent 
from these facts that weather insurance is 
destined to occupy a prominent place in the 
future business life of California. 

Experience has shown that in order suc- 
cessfully to apply the principle of weather in- 
surance to crop production the degree and the 
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extent of the hazard must be definitely known. 
Trustworthy statistics are now. available for 
the more important crops. The U. S. Bureau 
of Crop Estimates is authority for the state- 
ment, based upon ten years of investigation, 
that losses from all causes, including weather, 
amount to 29 per. cent in the case of wheat, 
32 per cent for corn, 36 per cent for flax, 30 
per cent for potatoes, 40 per cent for apples, 
35 per cent for cotton, and corresponding losses 
for other crops. 

The recent tendency in crop insurance has 
been toward a blanket policy covering all risks. 
If the farmer had to take out separate policies 
frost, drought, floods, desiccating 
winds, field fires, insect pests, etc., he would 
have little margin for profit. In most cases a 
banker advances the insurance premium for the 
farmer, and naturally he it is who insists upon 
a.single policy to cover all possible risks. 
While no such ideal blanket insurance policy 
is yet available, progress has been made in the 
direction of its attainment. 

Last year a prominent fire insurance company 
wrote general crop insurance in nearly every 
state in the union. The policies covered many 
but not all risks. The premium rate varied in 
different states, and in different counties in the 
same state. In Oklahoma it varied from $5 to 
$11 on $100 insurance on corn, to $5 to $7 on 
wheat, rye, oats and barley. The farmer was 
assured the cost of production or his actual 
investment. The object sought was a guarantee 
of 75 per cent of the average yield at 75 per 
cent of the average price. 

As this was the first general applicatiqn of 
the principle of general crop insurance on an 
extensive scale, the experiment has _ been 
watched with considerable interest. The venture, 
as a whole, was generally satisfactory to all 
concerned, and the company is expanding this 
side-line during the present year. The experi- 
ences of the company in California, while ex- 
ceptional, are noteworthy. 

In general, crop insurance issued in Cali- 
fornia during 1920 covered all losses sustained 
by growing crops except those caused by frost, 
hail, or fire, which required separate policies. 
The company received approximately $100,000 
in premiums. It transpired that the weather 
was unfavorable for agriculture during the 
year. Central and northen California experi- 
enced a record-breaking drought during the 
early months, while autumn rains injured sun- 
curing fruit, and prevented the completion of 
the rice and bean harvests. Prior to February 
I, 192T, losses paid on these policies by this one 
company exceeded $650,000, and there were 
many unsettled claims still pending. (Much of 


against hail, 


the rice grown in the summer of 1920 was not 


harvested until the spring of 1921.) The 
prompt payment of claims doubtless saved from 
financial disaster many a country bank which 
was carrying loans on crops. Fortunately, this 
company was undaunted by the losses sustained 
by this sideline during the first year of business 
in California, for it is seeking to extend its 
weather insurance at the present time. More- 
over, it recently wrote weather insurance cov- 
ering a San Francisco garden party and an 
athletic contest at’ Monterey, and in both of 
these ventures no losses were sustained, as the 
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weather proved to be favorable on each oc- 
casion. 

In considering weather insurance in general, 
and crop insurance in particular, certain facts 
must be recognized. Companies doing business 
over a large territory and covering a great 
variety of risks are safeguarded from certain 


financial perils. Local companies doing business 
in a restricted district are in constant jeopardy. 

Unlike fire risks, the hazard insured against 
in weather insurance originates entirely in 
natural forces over which man has no control. 
Legally, such damage is caused by “an act of 
God.” The moral hazard and personal equa- 
tion are largely eliminated from weather in- 
surance. Careless farming is not encouraged 
thereby, however. Modern scientific agriculture 
requires that the farmer use his brains as well 
as his hands. Comfort, security and prosperity 
are assured only when scientific methods are 
employed. Crop insurance tends to reduce the 
element of risk. Statistics are now available 
in such variety and abundance that the farmer 
need not guess at the kind of crop best adapted 
to his climate and soil, or when it is safe to 
plant his crops in spring, or to harvest them 
in autumn. A higher premium is placed upon 
brains in farming than ever before. The aver- 
age price of farm products has been rising for 
years, and for this reason the inducement of- 
ferred for improved methods of agriculture be- 
comes more and more attractive with the pass- 
ing of time. It is believed that the increased 
use of weather insurance will aid in guarantee- 
ing perpetual prosperity to agriculture, and 
thus help to stabilize business in general. 
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ipa Lo eee anes $64,000.00 
Bonds. Pew caus 681,621.91 
Stocks. 59,595.00 
Cash. 13,944.40 
Agents Balances. 168,024.49 
Interest Accrued. . 18,342.11 

Market Value Bonds. over 

Book Value (Insurance 

Commissioner’s Valua- 
CORD 3 43ers stock 11,779.60 
$1,017,307.51 

LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve... $424,038.82 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 2,279.17 
Unadjusted Losses....... 103,628.86 
Accounts Payable. 57,646.71 


Capital Stock. $200,000.00 
Net Surplus. .- 229,713.59 
Surplus to Policyholders... 429,713.95 


$1,017,307.51 
Results Since enka 1, 1921 


Increase in Assets. $80, 914.56 
Increase im Reserve....... 94,963.25 
Decrease in Surplus...... 15,071.02 















NEW YORK COMPENSATION 
BUREAU 


Reorganization Has Simplified Work 
of Filing Claims 


PROMPT ACTION ASSURED IN ALL 
CASES 


Humanitarian Aspect of Law Kept in Sight 
—Interests of Both Employee and 
Employer Looked After 


By Sraniey L. Oris 


Director, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
New York State Department of Labor 
Stanley L. Otis, director of the Bureau of 

Workmen’s Compensation of the New York 

State Department of Labor, explained the 

workings of the newly reorganized bureau in a 

recent address before the International Asso- 

ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. As this is a matter of interest to all 
carriers of workmen’s compensation, THE 

Spectator publishes the address in full below. 

Mr. Otis said: 


I am glad of this opportunity to tell you something 
of the reorganization of the New York Department of 
Labor and the new methods of claim procedure of its 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, of which I have 
the honor to be the director. 

The reorganization plan recommended by Governor 
Miller and adopted by the Legislature called for a 
single-headed commission for administrative purposes, 
termed the industrial commissioner and an industrial 
board of three members, whose functions as relates to 
claims will be described later. Henry D. Sayer was 
appointed by the Governor industrial commissioner and 
assumed office April 15, 1921. Mr. Sayer’s appoint- 
ment was a fortunate one, as he had been previously 
connected with the department as secretary and later 
as a member of the old industrial commission for five 
years. Senator Duxbury in his kindly and apprecia- 
tive comments of Commissioner Sayer’s paper deliv- 
ered Monday, said he was truly a sayer. In New 
York he is known not only as a sayer but a doer. 

Commissioner Sayer divided the department into 
five bureaus—inspection, workmen’s compensation, 
State fund, industrial relations, and research and 
codes. 

The Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, besides its 
referees (ten in number), who conduct hearings, is 
divided into three divisions—medical, claims, and self- 
insurance. 

With Commissioner Sayer’s administration hardly 
begun, two big achievements have been accomplished: 

(a) The installation of economy without loss of 
efficiency or undue curtailment of any necessary func- 
tion, resulting in a saving of $1,000,000 a year. 

(b) Revision of forms and new methods of pro- 
cedure as relates to claims, resulting in payment being 
made more promptly to claimants. 

The bureau’s part in these achievements was an im- 
portant one; its expenditures were substantially de- 
creased and at the same time its efficiency was in- 
creased due to a rearrangement of the office force and 
change in the office system. This adjustment took 
place without causing the discontinuance of any of the 
bureau’s activities. 

The revised forms and new methods of claim proce- 
dure apply particularly to the bureau. Commissioner 
Sayer early in May called a conference to consider the 
drafting of new forms called for by the amendments 
to the compensation law, the revision of old forms and 
drafting of rules and procedure and practice. This 
conference resulted in the appointment of a general 
committee of five, composed of one represenative each 
of stock companies, mutual associations, the Self- 
insurers Association, New York State Federation of 
Labor and Associated Industries, with the director of 
the bureau as secretary. Later three sub-committees 
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were appointed to deal with the subjects of forms, 
procedure and office management. The committees ac- 
complished splendid results and -their recommenda- 
tions were in all cases unanimous, a rather unusual 
and most fortunate circumstance, 

The State as respects the work of the bureau is 
divided into five districts, the offices being located in 
New York city, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
falo, and the claim procedure is practically the same 
in each. 

It is desired that the injured employee file with the 
industrial commissioner an Employee’s First Report 
of Injury (Form C-1), and employers are required to 
keep copies of these reports on hand for use of em- 
ployees, but a more informal notice in writing will 
meet the requirements of the statute. 

Employers are required to file promptly and within 
ten days an Employer’s First Report of Injury 
(form C-2) covering all accidents causing loss of time 
or medical attention with the industrial commissioner, 
and, if filed through the insurance carrier, the original 
is to be forwarded to the bureau, These reports are 
all indexed and numbered at once, both as to em- 
ployer and employee, 

Immediately upon the filing of the Employer’s First 
Report of Injury, the injured employee is sent a copy 
of Form C-3, which is the employee’s claim for com- 
pensation, together with instructions for the preserva- 
tion of his rights. This is in the form of a return 
addressed and stamped post card, easy and simple to 
fill out and maii. The short form post card C-3 is not 
only sent out on all C-2’s, but on C-1, C-4 .(physician’s 
report) or any miscellaneous correspondence, notifying 
the industrial commissioner of an accident. 

The Attending Physician’s Report (C-4) is re- 
quired to be promptly filed; likewise, in cases of eye 
injury, an Eye Surgeon’s Report (C-5). 

An Employer’s Supplementary Report of Injury 
(C-11) is to be filed before or not later than fourteen 
days if the Employer’s First Report (C-2) does not 
show the time the injured employee returned to work. 
Where the disability resulting from an accident ter- 
minates and the injured workman returns to work 
and subsequently is disabled as the result of the 
original injury, an Employer’s Supplementary Report 
of Subsequent Disability (C-10) is to be filed. 

The basic papers going to make up a claim are now 
all on file, particularly C-2 and C-3. 

The injured employee almost always needs his com- 


pensation at once. Recognizing this, Governor Miller: 


recommended that the law be made to provide that 
compensation should be payable in like manner as 
wages—pfomptly and as due. The Legislature car- 
ried out the recommendation and the amended law be- 
came effective July 1, 1921, marking a long advance in 
the handling cf workmen’s compensation in this coun- 
try. 

The first payment of compensation accordingly be- 
comes due on the twenty-first day of disability, and 
on that date, or within four days thereafter, the com- 
pensation due is to be paid. 

Upon the first payment the employer or insurance 
carrier shall notify the industrial commissioner that 
compensation has begun, without awaiting award of 
the referee, and copy of this notice is furnished the 
injured employee—C-6 (notice to the industrial com- 
missioner that the payment of compensation has begun 
without awaiting award of Industrial Board). It is 
probable and hoped that the use of Form C-6 will 
wholly supplant the agreement system provided by the 
law. 

This payment of compensation by our rules acts as 
waiver of the reporting of the accident by the em- 
ployee and his filing of a claim for compensation, 

Notice to the industrial commissioner that the pay- 
ment of compensation has been stopped or suspended 
(Form C-8) is immediately filed upon the stoppage or 
suspension of payment by the employer or insurance 
carrier in duplicate. One is at once mailed the in- 
jured employee, together with a Notice of Opportunity 
to Be Heard (C-12). 

If the employer or insurance carrier intends to con- 
trovert the right to compensation he shall either on 
or before the twenty-fifth day of disability file a notice 
in duplicate with the industrial commissioner that 
compensation is not being paid and indicating in such 
notice the reasons for such non-payment. Form C-7 
(notice to the industrial commissioner that claim will 
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be controverted). One copy is at once sent the in. 
jured employee. 

Also immediately upon its receipt, long Form C-3, 
which calls for greater details as to the accident, :s 
sent the claimant to fill out and return. The injured 
employee is usually not as well versed as to his richts 
or the handling of his claim as the adjuster for the 
employer or insurance carrier, and the bureau wis-s 
as much information as is possible in order to arrive 
at a just and fair decision. 

If the employer or insurance carrier fails to pay 
any installment of compensation within twenty-five 
days after the same becomes due, there shall be peid 
as a penalty an additional amount of ten per cent of 

1 
r 











the compensation then due, which goes to the insu: 
employee, unless the case is a controverted one 0 
such delay or default is excused by the Industrial 
Board, 

In order to insure prompt action in controverted 
cases, an insurance carrier may be assessed five dollars 
by the Industrial Board for each adjourned hearing 
held at its request. 

Receipts for payments of compensation are to he 
given by the injured employee to the employer, and the 
employer is required to produce same for inspection 
by the commissioner when desired. 

A notice of final payment is to be sent the com- 
missioner within sixteen days after final payment. 
Form C-8 answers this purpose. A failure to file this 
notice .entails a fine of one hundred dollars, fifty 
dollars of which goes to the special additional com- 
pensation fund for permanent total disability after 
permanent partial disability created by paragraph 7, 
section 15 of the law and fifty dollars towards the 
general expenses of the commissioner, 

The claims having been prepared by the claims divi- 
sion and its examiners and the notices of hearings 
(Forms C-14 and C-15) sent to all interested parties, 
we now come to the handling of the cases at the 
hearings. 

As stated immediately upon the stoppage or sus- 
pension of compensation, the employer or insurance 
carrier files copy of Form C-8 in duplicate with the 
bureau, one copy of which is at once sent to the 
injured employee with the Notice of Opportunity to 
Be Heard (Form C-12). The claimant is advised 
that if any of the statements contained in Form C-8, 
including rate of compensation paid, length of dis- 
ability, etc., are incorrect, to either inform the bureau 
in writing or appear at a certain date and hour fixed 
in the notice for a conference respecting the claim. 
All claims of this character are listed on what is 
known as a closed case conference calendar, which 
calendar is heard by the chief claims examiner or one 
of the claims examiners. The notice states that “if 
no objection is made either in writing or by person 
on or before the date mentioned, claim will be closed,” 
and this action is taken without prejudice if the 
claimant does not appear on the- day of the h¢ 
or if he has not written the bureau in the me 
The employer or insurance carrier is also notified of 
the date of these conference hearings, and in case 
there is some question in dispute it is expected that 
the claimant or his representative and the employer 
or his representative will be present, and together 
with the examiner, the differences can be adjusted and 
the case closed. 

As the new system only went into effect July 1, it is 
too early to have any figures at all reliable as to re 
sults. We are hopeful that at least seventy per cent 
of the cases can be closed without a hearing; that the 
differences arising in twenty per cent of the di puted 
cases can be satisfactorily adjusted, leaving only ten 
per cent of the cases to revert to the referee's testi- 
mony calendar. 

The controverted cases—cases where the employef 






advises the claim will be controverted—are separated 
into two classes—those which it appears can be ad- 
judicated at a conferenée before one of the claims 
examiners and those requiring testimony to be heard, 
which are placed upon the referee’s testimony 

settle 


dar. The matters which it is believed can be s 
at a conference are principally questions of (a) weekly 
wage, (b) rate of compensation, (c) period of dis- 
ability. Of these controverted cases which will be 
placed upon the conference calendar, it is believed that 
fully sixty-five per cent will be settled at the con 


ference, leaving only thirty-five per cent to be placed 
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upon the referee’s calendar, where testimony is taken. 

Gur law provides that the Industrial Board shall 
hez- and determine all claims for compensation, and 
fur.uer provides that a referee, under rules adopted by 
the Industrial Board, may act in lieu of the board in 
the hearing and determination of claims, and that the 
decision of a referee on a claim shall be deemed the 
dec'sion of the Industrial Board unless the board on 
its “wn motion or application modify or rescind such 
decision. Consequently all closed conference cases are 
placed upon the referee’s calendar and the action taken 
by the claim examiners at these conferences is ap- 
proved pro forma by the referee. All other contro- 


ver.ed cases are assigned to one of the referee’s 


calendars, which will be referred to later. 

fhe Governor appointed as members of the Indus- 
tri.! Board a representative of the manufacturers, a 
rep/esentative of labor, and a lawyer—each one well 
equipped and well qualified to discharge the important 


dutics devolving upon them. 

Certain matters may come directly before the Indus- 
tria! Board as original hearings; questions involving 
public policy; questions of jurisdiction and matters 
of equal importance as determined by the board. The 
board hears all motions for rehearing, opening of de- 


faulted cases, all cases where application is made to 
the board for a review of a referee’s decision, and may 
also hear cases which are to be tried for the first 
time, as determined by the board. 


As soon as a decision has been rendered and award 
made, the bureau sends out notices of the award 
(Form 18) to all interested parties, and failure to pay 
the award, unless an appeal is taken, subjects the em- 
ployer or insurance carrier to a penalty equal to 
twenty per centum of the unpaid compensation, which 
shall be paid to the injured workman or his de- 
pendents. 

I wish there were time to describe the procedure 
in case of a claim against a third party, including our 
form of notice of subrogation claim filed with the 
commissioner to’ safeguard the claimant’s interest in 
his right to compensation pending the determination 
of the third party action; to tell you of our efforts 


to compel non-insured employers to carry insurance, 
and to collect awards made against them, which we 
consider among the most important of our activities, 


for we should as far as possible make certain the pay- 
ment of the compensation due the injured employee. 
Employers who do not carry insurance should realize 
that they are not only exposing themselves to possible 
large financial loss, but imprisonment as well as heavy 
fines, by not obeying the law. I should also like, if 
time allowed, to give a detailed description of our 
final adjustment calendar, commuted lump sum calen- 
dar, medical claim calendar, death calendar, and occu- 


pational disease calendar. 

An award or decision of the Industrial Board may 
be appealed to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, which is similar to the circuit courts of other 
States. An appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court may be taken to the Court of Appeals, which is 
similar to the Supreme Court of other States. 


May I say-in conclusion that it is our purpyse t 
keep ever before us the humanitarian aspect of the 
law and to so conduct the work of the Bureau that 
fairness and justice shall prevail and the administration 
of the law prove satisfactory to employer, employee 
and the general public. If our system commends itself 
to you and we can be in any degree helpful to you, 
we shall be glad to do so. 


Houston, Texas, Rerated 


Rerating the city of Houston by a force of 
twelve men under the supervision of Tom 
Harmon of the State Fire Insurance Commis- 
sion has: been completed, and within the next 
few days rerating of Fort Worth will be 
started. Approximately 25,000 risks were rated 


at Houston, the force now being engaged in 
the preparation of the new Houston book, 
when completed, will be sent to the 
insurance companies. 


which, 
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Insurance Aspect and Hazards 
Discussed 


CONGESTION A SERIOUS MENACE 


in Compresses Cause of 
Many Losses 


Spark Hazard 


By CuaArtes A. BICKERSTAFF 


Assistant Manager, Southern Department, 
Firemans Fund Insurance Company, 
San Francisco 


The fire hazard in cotton, on account of the 
filmy, soft fibrous nature of the staple, has 
doubtless been prevalent since this product was 
first known in India before its conquest by 
Alexander. Herodotus and Pliny tell us of 
the use of cotton by the Greeks and Romans: 
to a limited extent the fire hazard doubtless was 
a problem even in their times. The real 
problem, however, dates from 1794, when Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin—one of the 
few inventions that sprung from the mind of 
the inventor practically perfect. 

Not until 1830 did the cotton crop in the 
South reach a million bales, and while con- 
gestion became apparent, on account of the 
large growing area it was slight. 

In 1870, the cotton crop of the South reached 
the then magnificent total of 4,352,000 bales. 
Compresses and warehouses were being built 
on a large scale. The first serious congestion, 
and consequently heavy losses, then began to 
appear. At concentration points it has not 
been an uncommon occurrerice for a frame 
compress, subject to one sweeping fire, to have 
on hand from 15,000 to 30,000 bales, exposinz 
to the ravages of fire from $2,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000 worth of cotton. This has been looked 
upon by some thoughtful underwriters as a 
shame—the loss to the companies in case of 
destruction is enormous, and the economic loss 
to the country even more serious. 

The fire and marine underwriters, co-operat- 
ing, have solved this problem to a large extert. 
Compress plants are now cut up into units by 
standard fire walls built according to specifica- 
tions of the Cotton Insurance Association. 
These units contain on an average from 1000 
to 2500 bales each. 

It would be interesting to know the amount 
of cotton that has burned at gins and ware. 
houses from the direct cause of extraneous 
matter found in cotton at the former and from 
“fire packed” bales at the latter. The magnets 
iu the gin pick out everything from padlocks, 
staples, nails and rocks, to matches carried in 
the kinky hair of the driver of the wagon that 
hauls the cotton to the gin. The cotton gin 
has given the underwriters much concern. 

Many losses in warehouses, particularly in 
the South, have occurred in buildings close to 
gins where cotton has been immediately 
transferred from the gin to the warehouse. 
This hazard has been commonly termed “fire 
packed” bales. It has been demonstrated often 
in large ginneries, where 50 to 75 bales ere 
ginned daily, that a spark, caused by the gin 
saws striking a rock or piece of metal, has 
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followed the cotton into a press where a steam 
“nigger,” which is operated by a valve, is im- 
mediately lowered to pack the cotton just 
dropped, and immediately raised again for the 
next wave of cotton staple coming from the 
gin. The spark in the porous fibre is kept 
alive and smouldering fire eats its way to the 
outer edge of the bale. Once it gets sufficient 
oxygen it bursts into flame. This has destroyed 
the entire contents of many a warehouse or 
compress. Warehousemen sometimes scent the 
“fire packed” bale. The first procedure ts to 
feel each bale with the back of the hand; if 
that is useless, the warehouseman has to de- 
pend on his olfactory sense. When a “fire 
packed” bale has been detected, it is put at a 
safe distance and watched. Frequently it 
bursts into flame in a few hours. In some 
cases the bale has remained out 24 hours be- 
fore being consumed. 

The spark hazard, which is most prevalent 
at cotton compresses, has been the cause of 
many losses, a notable one being that at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., where a compress burned Novem- 
ber 28, 1915, causing a loss of 15,000 bales, 
worth approximately $900,000. This was an 
enormous press, divided by a single fire wall 
into two sections. The total contents of 30,- 
000 bales was distributed almost equally in the 
two units. The fire wall, one of the first de- 
signed by the Cotton Insurance Association, 
held. This lesson resulted in most of the 
large frame presses being cut up into sections. 

At the plant of the Grenada Compress Co:n- 
pany, Canton, Miss., containing several thou- 
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sand bales of cotton, the night watchman re- 
cently discovered a “fire packed” bale in flames. 
In his zeal he dropped his lantern. When he 
had. put out the burning bale with an @x- 
tinguisher, he discovered several bales and the 
floor on fire from the lantern. The watchman 
seized a hose and put out the flame, although 
he was seriously burned. This unusual case 
illustrates the value of private protection. 

The losses at cotton compresses in the South 
during this last season have reached 25,000 
bales, worth $2,500,000, all the losses being in 
Texas or Arkansas. It is safe to assume that 
35,000 ‘bales have been burned in warehouses 
and at concentration points, thus bringing the 
fire Joss on cotton at 20 cents a pound to ap- 
proximately $3,500,000f(as of April 1, 1921). 

The careless way in which the cotton bale is 
wrapped, or semi-wrapped, is responsible rot 
only for the untidy appearance of the package 
itself, but the condition of the warehouses and 
presses also. The jute bagging, whict only 
partially protects the bale, is loosely woven, 
with its edges dangling and leaving a consider- 
able portion of the bale exposed. This bagging 
is subject to a flash hazard that can sweep an 
entire warehouse in a few moments. Our cot- 
ton bale, as at present wrapped, is a Southern 
if not a national scandal. A $3,000,000,000 crop 
deserves better preservation. 

The large number of fires at concentration 
points has necessitated better construction. As 
a result the present average crop of from 
twelve to fifteen million bales is taken care of 
to a large extent at such points in magnificent 
fire-proof and/or sprinklered plants, such as 
the Dock Board Warehouse in New Orleans, 
the Atlanta Warehouse in Atlanta and similar 
plants in Savannah, Memphis and Galveston. 
A great plant is being considered for Mobile. 

A moral hazard has been injected into the 
cotton situation by the shortages of ware- 
housemen through carelessly kept records. 
The failure to take up receipts when stored 
cotton is delivered has been a serious factor. 
Damage to cotton from leaky roofs, wet floors, 
etc., has also resulted in many instances in suits 
against the warehouse companies and fires 
have been causes from this moral hazard 
source. 

The National and State warehousing acts, 
under which a large number of warehouses 
are now being bonded, are causing a gradual 
improvement in the system of records. 

Salvaging cotton is extremely difficult. 

After the first flash from the burning of the 
ruffied lint on the exterior of the bale the fire 
pursues an inside course and continues its de- 
struction until the bale is entirely consumed. 
It is well established that burning bales have 
been thrown overboard and submerged for 
hours, only to be found still smoldering. One 
can readily appreciate the parallel of a ware- 
house or compress fire when cooled down by 
a fire department. 

It was formerly necessary to use loose cot- 
ton saturated with water as a swab to cool 
down the fire within each bale and to pick all 
burned cotton out of the hole by hand with 
the aid of a cotton hook to avoid any possi- 
bility of a spark being overlooked. This is 
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AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 
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P. T. Sherman Discusses Question in 
Letter 








EXPERIENCE IN ENGLAND UNSATIS- 
FACTORY 





Has Only Palliated Evil Which It In No 
Way Prevents 

P. Tecumseh Sherman, a well-known New 
York lawyer, recently wrote to the New York 
Times the following letter refuting certain 
arguments of previous contributors in favor of 
unemployment insurance: 

A recent article on “Unemployment,” by 
Ernest G. Draper, president of the American 
Creosoting Company and member of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations of the New Jer- 
sey State Chamber of Commerce, published in 
the New York Times of September II, 1921, 
calls for some comments. When, in reference 
to unemployment, Mr. Draper says, “the re- 
sponsibility for corrective action lies, in large 
measure, on the managers. of industry,” he hits 
the nail on the head. When he goes on to ad- 
vocate particular measures for the prevention 
of unemployment he is still on safe ground. 
But when he comes to deal with the subject of 
unemployment insurance he wanders off into a 
field of uncertainty and danger. 

He advocates a plan of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, “under the supervision of 
a State board,” concluding that: 

“The simplest’ way to characterize it as a 








expensive and a hazard to cotton already re- 
moved and extinguished, as cotton picked from 
the bales sometimes conceals a spark which 
might start other fires. The usual average tine 
consumed to extinguish a fire by this methcd 
is one bale per man per day. 

In 1919 the Underwriters Salvage Company, 
which has been handling and extinguishing the 
majority of cotton fires throughout the coun- 
try, conceived the idea that if water could be 
forced into a burning bale with velocity siffi- 
cient to penetrate charred and burning cotton, 
but not to saturate the unburned cotton, fires 
could be extinguished at a nominal expense 
and expeditiously. 

The company had distributing connection 
made, with quick opening or closing valves, 
which, when coupled to a fire hydrant or a fire 
hose, distributed four one-inch lines from each 
connection, each line having a special shut-off 
nozzle with very small outlet. These special 
nozzles would enable one to extinguish a bale 
completely, regardless of the extent of fire, in 
five minutes. 

To make the distributing connection couple 
to all hydrants, special couplings had to he 
made which would allow the conaection to be 
completed regardless of the number of threads 
or the diameter of the coupling. 

With the apparatus now in use it is not un- 
common for a thousand-bale fire to be ex- 
tinguished in two days at one-fifth the cost of 
the obsolete method. 


Thursday 


whole is to say that in its own field it would 
operate much as the workmen’s compensation 
laws now operate to cut down the number and 
severity of accidents.” 

But that conclusion is an assumption, con- 
trary to experience. In Great Britain, for scime 
nine years, they have had compulsory unemp!: y- 
ment insurance, “under the supervision oi a 
State board,” but certainly that insurance, so 
far from tending to reduce unemployment, has 
materially increased it. It is true that the in- 
surance has palliated the evil; but it has propa- 
gated the evil it palliates, until now, after wast- 
ing vast sums in insurance and doles, the British 
Government has at last awakened from its de- 
lusions and is seeking to cure unemployment 

Mr. Draper complains that, in this country, 
the opponents of his plan of insurance are very 
numerous, including a majority of employers 
and, “curiously enough, Mr. Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor.” And he goes 
on to say: ; 

“It is Mr. Gompers’ opinion that such insur- 
ance will make pensioners out of the unem- 
ployed laborers, that in hard times it will create 
a class who will look upon the States as a huge 
charitable agency, and that this attitude will 
gradually break down the keenness and ag- 
gressiveness for which union labor has been so 
well known in the past. The argument is as 
specious as it is misleading.” 

But in truth that argument is neither specious 
nor misleading. The testimony is overwhelming 
that compulsory, State-managed insurance does 
create pension mania, does foster a spirit of 
dependency on the State as a charitable agency, 
and does tend, to some extent, to divert the 
wage workers’ movement away from its proper 
goals into a scramble for political spoils. Mr. 
Draper may legitimately argue that the ad- 
vantages of his plan of insurance outweigh its 
disadvantages; but he forfeits all claim to con- 
fidence when, in effect, he flatly denies its un- 
questionable disadvantages. 

Mr. Draper goes on to say: 

“It is no more a ‘charitable’ act for a worker 
out of employment to accept unemployment in- 
surance than for the same worker to accept fire 
insurance when his house burns down or acci- 
dent insurance when he breaks his leg. And 
even if all Mr. Gompers says is true, it would 
be better for any human being to be aided in 
time of acute distress than to be left to starve, 
even if the aid comes from such an impersonal 
source as the State.” 

In this passage Mr. Draper indicates a pur- 
pose that his plan of unemployment insurance 
shall be used by the State as a medium for the 
distribution of poor relief when and as needed. 
But there are strong grounds for the belief that 
insurance and poor relief do not mix to advan- 
tage, that it is better to keep insurance for the 
self-sufficient workers clean and pure from all 
taint of poor relief, and to help the necessitous 
by separate systems of relief. A worker who 
accepts unemployment insurance for which he 
(or his employer, as part of his remuneration) 
has paid the fair premium, like the worker who 
accepts fire insurance when his house burns 
down, receives no “charity.” But, contrary to 

(Continued on page 25) 
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How to DEAL With 
: Underinsurance 





A certain appraiser in a large New York broker- 
age office took a number of pictures of the ruins 
after a fire in a large textile factory. He then 
visited the president of a similar concern and asked 
for five minutes’ time. 

He arranged his pictures as if they were a pack 
of cards, and dealt from the pack one picture at a 
time. Each picture dealt was accompanied by a 
statement of fact as follows: 


—— -_ eS.l 


This was once a textile mill. 

It covered an entire block. 

One night it burned. 

The insurance on the buildings was $250,000. 
[ appraised them at $700,000. 

The insurance on the machinery was $200,000. 


I appraised it before the fire at $500,000. 


As you can see, there was no salvage. 


! he insurance ‘on your buildings is $400,000. 

i have appraised them at $600,000. 

lhe insurance on your machinery is $250,000. 

| have appraised it at $800,000. 
_ +t a fire like this one happened to one fellow 
it will happen to you. 

My five minutes are up, and what are you 
going to do about it? 





~ You increase my line to full value to-day.” 
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cance to a real man than the word duty. 
GRAND RAPIDS> MICHIGAN Nothing appeals with such commanding force 


FIRE 


MARINE 


AUTOMOBILE 


TORNADO 


HAIL 


FARM 
PROPERTY 


THE TWO PENINSULARS WRITE A { 








No word in any language has greater signifi- 


as this inborn, inherited sense of duty. 


In all literature there is no greater illustration of the power 
that duty exerts over man than in Homer’s story of Ulysses, 
King of Ithaca. In attempting to return home after the siege 
of Troy, he is shipwrecked on a foreign shore and all his follow- 
ers perish. It proved to be the land of immortals who are 
greatly impressed with Ulysses and endeavor to persuade him 
to dwell among them. Flattered and cajoled, time passes, but 
finally Ulysses awakens to the fact that he should return to his 
wife, Penelope, his family, his people, his kingdom. He tells 
of his love for Penelope. The Goddess argues that her love is 
as great or greater than that of Penelope. Therefore, he should 
stay with her. He tells of his family pride, his patriotism, his 
honor, but every argument is skillfully met by the immorials. 
Finally he asserts that it is his duty to cherish and protect his 
wife and family, to be a real king to his people, guiding them 
carefully to better their condition, to defend his kingdom against 
all comers. ‘The immortals had no argument to offset the in- 
born, inherited sense of duty. Duty is greater than pride, 
greater than honor, greater than patriotism, greater than love. 
It is the great commanding force that keeps mankind true to 
its ideals. 


Insurance companies are actuated from a sense of duty to 
perform. ‘They are a great intellectual moral force teaching 
every day practical lesssons in honesty and uprightness. Their 
guiding hands are forcefully, persistently teaching the word of 
the Master. Theirs is not a theoretical Sunday sermon but 
an every day sermon. Pride, honor, love, may or may not 
influence them but duty does—duty to agents, to policy hold- 
ers, to stockholders, to society. 


Next to government itself insurance is the most stabilizing 
influence in Society. It encourages and protects individual 
thrift and responsibility without which this world would revert 
to chaos. 


The men guiding the destinies of Michigan’s Two Peninsulars 
believe in this inborn, inherited sense of duty and they will not 
shirk their responsibilities. 





——= | 
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COMBINED AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
COMBINED HOUSEHOLD POLICY 


Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 
Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company 


Colon C. Lillie, President 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY 


The following table shows the returns made to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters of premiums 
received in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, New York city, by companies during the first six months 
of 1921, in comparison with the figures of the corresponding periods of the three preceding years; also the 
prentiums in the Borough of Brooklyn in the first six months of 1921, as reported to the Fire Insurance 
Salvage Corps, compared with those of the similar period in 1920: 








NAME OF COMPANY ——————Manhattan and Bronx -——Brooklyn——, 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1921 1920 
New Yor«k 
Americati AUMARCE 6.0.0 sic.c'e 6.0 vie: $92,422 $114,138 $74,351 $58,298 $18,678 $23.171 
American Eagle ....... Pare ae ee 158,784 260.911 133,132 104,993 42,587 49,549 
American Equitable .............- 219,609 306,340 i eer eee 24,102 50,883 
Assurance Co. of America......... 49,774 80,761 66,018 73,937 14,376 13,581 
Atwnod “WRG. ccc cscsncadecses wes NOON VS cadcaae)s demaces 1 “eanees #4 | Eee 
Bankers and Shippers ............ j 28.171 SO SEG anes swear 10,967 42,798 
Caledonian-American ......+.0- whee 5.466 498 4,264 109,184 4,299 6.266 
City: Of ING@WE MOB. o cc ccsoe dase oie 80.085 133.202 106,022 148,381 40.340 30,004 
Commercial Union ...... mia kateat ace 23,788 34.767 80,431 36.308 15.535 11,169 
CONTNOMWOUNEE He.a-o.0.c:0/4'oca:esero dies eles 87.394 112.186 51,921 56.181 39.496 32.792 
COntiNGREAD <oGip Vee stae Waste Seer 548,905 889,388 467.735 594.394 144.260 158,382 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... eee F 316,512 861.366 244.918 283.717 163.579 147,287 
Globe and MUCBOtE. s6ccc sc 0's clcie's 464.347 585.458 350.646 449 8372 94.692 117,274 
Great Amerfcan ......-. en emee ee 554,032 696.263 483.793 493.168 115.671 165,568 
PIAMINOH Gg acismsae< ave Mig aivie wa wane Ce 28,431 36,132 15,858 33.170 8.661 10,373 
Hanovete. cst eees Stowe gee calle were 152.112 217.460 155.303 429.991 38.193 55.788 
PAOIDE. ais oso sta. 6 < crevalsis@ ata ces oleae 901.183 1,144,402 785.773 896,981 197,181 214,398 
HadhOm INE, Ssicocoes eeccwees 22.747 37.812 T6598 8 ancuce 7,695 11,091 
TIADOLIAU NW) - Geiawiadiatie. BAU ie siorcleis Mareies 46.775 69.568 BAP vl. eeavue 5,112 16,185 
Importers and Experters......... 14.691 58.128 pS ce 7,217 11,907 
Ditetn atone | -c5 4c ocaasien die'tetwet< 68,810 TORATe  Cueecas» © ldaaces 2,201 4,756 
TENICKELOOGMGE? 4.6ic05i cc's ersleéice ans 64s 160,547 263.149 82.134 110,214 25,920 42,581 
INNGHOCOR CNS oor ig comes ee x ae siece atomes 83.032 106.849 28 752 45,910 50.446 44,299 
WRCUCRAGEG oie cnt dae ees cee on 120,950 245.435 125,985 100,370 24.347 37,724 
NATIONAL) PAMOROS: 2 occa dardinie ole’e acters 289.453 218,739 170.765 165.429 925.727 221 684 
INGARAEMS ciate ee selene avant ce eeeie 241,423 335.665 183,866 217.491 124.392 99,972 
WROOROMIR: sshict oc ace are anid wala lerera am wionee 31,363 40.980 32.890 85.930 9.307 12.619 
INGBEN TREMON? <3 Kv -acttcre eee-vetie eee 285.754 272.097 213 815 993.055 73,498 42.136 
ACC sinc tei aravete oaks oo orpiwarou oeeracine 63,264 57.623 45.008 72,4838 44,735 48.431 
CRED a hala dale dees dm ee Re Ree EA 151,354 180,298 118.868 138,403 41.142 55.596 
WEMIMONE, oc. <iele Pala'w. a et oreo be ese se 64,228 64,058 57,031 48.573 9,288 8,403 
GREORHALG. - > a:0/c sca.natsieraleouvare aco wares 40,599 56,700 38.386 38,137 4.527 5,104 
RUEUSS « c-5- ahatiuiesip wooo) Ste: gr eis dsraveretaveracss sealer e 74,811 69.936 | oe 9,890 7,167 
SEU CSSINE SS ciao a caictee aiare/diccw eiecehata xoke 68,464 72.060 65.540 82.229 7.486 3,448 
Wanted (SEHR 6 cs sngieestc coe 330,139 357.885 281.938 265.659 91,145 78,429 
MAGA o:0:carcietacaie oee.a slot eaaewuee 20,460 24,283 21,320 23,815 50 361 
WOR CNORNON ordre etna re heresies canes 156,535 213,453 163,407 160.432 79,681 102.085 
BGtwed COMMONER Se ccivencvacwescak seeders 247,125 36,945 SU:ete eww 33,487 
Lloyds 
Allied Underwriters ..........0+-0% 1,075 4.480 3.532 3.370 634 2,298 
American Exchange Underwriters. . 12,812 28.804 16.294 16,066 5,274 8,538 
American Llovds .....,... Re ia a vies LY @ |, i rer 15,384 13,255 4.024 7,488 
Individual Underwriters .......... 40.695 46,470 35.560 29,585 6,691 852 
Liberty Underwriters ............- WAMIGe  ctndeee 60 eawucen 4) Sestads SOS Swan 
EAGVEIR  islarsheoctetn etd aoa Oda Oke he bike oa 148 Ee  “stusee “aswmces 73 145 
Merchants TJnderwriters .......... 2,324 WEIGG- Saante © “Heenes 190 2,613 
New York Reciprocal Underwriters. 40.228 50,339 41,889 27.317 7.490 4,556 
North American Inter-Insurers..... 831,834 30,612 27.748 25 601 4.351 4,797 
Workingmens Fire Ins, Society.... 5,251 265 2,299 2,176 2,436 168 
Retired companies ....... PRD OE ea Pee ( 110,303 12 Ue A ce 
New YorxK State 
Agricultural, Watertown .......... 110,471 132.147 96.852 90.947 32.317 40,698 
Albany, PM os iteh cera s «esas care 11.452 18.817 3,012 17,917 8,021 14,537 
Buffalo, Buffalof ..........+ss00- 39,948 31,088 27,737 37,008 19,049 22.925 
Commerce, AlGany o.éssccescesss 11,786 18.161 14,9146 9,718 1,692 2.238 
Excelsior, Syracuse .........ceeeeee 8,983 Pa: a ee 2,024 3,768 
helen: Come. Mint n.cc¢:6.ncc erica cee 9,368 14,927 8,727 26,229 1.512 1,826 
Glens Falls. Glens Falls........... 77,939 124,280 90,740 192,578 24.986 29,542 
RMON, YBRUSEUIO > 54:6 srexe 44. 0b arese.e-ee'o-s 31,739 35,262 32,513 26,387 2,508 3.906 
Ketired companies ..... Se eeenae © “eves. -_ oaeacces 57,741 G50G00. < sdavene “e'cedars 
CALIFORNIA 
California, San Francisco ........ 40,918 52.248 68,859 68.948 11,149 11,322 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 117,993 135,041 99,366 114,724 21,819 22.695 
Home F. and M., San Francisco. ... 24,130 32.591 5) err 6,13 6,802 
Valean. (Guidagdin. <o cscc sc dissiesee 21,764 44,871 22,086 19,802 3,130 4,148 
Co1LorADO 
Merchants, Denver ........ ese eesK 15,254 19,806 13,478 12,585 4,991 2,875 
ConNECTICUT 
Att. Shami Geri oo ics wgck cients ox 393,833 554,067 442,173 445,324 107,587 119,610 
Automobile, Hartford ..........+¢ 143,693 216,671 109,092 150,188 44,467 39,437 
Connecticut, Hartford ............ 76,750 87,915 71,786 81,414 68,326 77,851 
Ii: rtford, Hartford 190.607 259,512 184,685 207,645 208.639 174,110 
National, Hartford 208,239 308,495 187,144 221,095 144,537 176,099 
Orient, Hartford 92,558 97,205 80,442 101,084 26.912 36,40T 
Phoenix, SEarecOe sacs 8 occ «665.007 153,169 178,098 125,321 129,713 22,780 31,596 
Security, New Haven ......0+0000: BEO60 esate 46,112 61,979 17.158 15,167 
Standard, De ge nen 20,569 32,141 28,993 80,465 11,820 17,203 
; District oF CoLuMBIA 
Firemens, WANINSIOs, ig ccc ccs 26,549 22.865 21,559 21,335 569 659 
Botomacy cuaascnien cowie nenc os 47,995 49,250 29,032 24,378 6,571 7,300 
. GEORGIA 
Georgia Home, Columbus ......... 15,684 32,914 35,114 29,684 3,031 6,512 
2 ILLINOIS 
Federal Union, Chicago .........+. 31,211 36.879 27,186 27,490 735 1,577 
Great Lakes Fire, Chicago ........ 18,492 41,158 AGM | Toe ll weanseas 4,076 
Millers Mutual, Alton ............ 21,897 SEI tee | | tnaeces 5,765 6,524 
M 1 Owners Mutual, Chicago ..... 894 We. enue) 5 saweon | ewes 1,699 
tarquette National, Chicago ..... 10,450 16,241 13,906 15,119 53 2,605 
Mlers National, Chicago ........ 67,732 85.793 75,302 39,937 6,502 8,933 
National Trades, Chicago ......... 16,539 33,712 17,586 9,842 963 2,233 
Pr ection Mutual, Chicago ....... 1,437 Sie taede ~~ waar | mendets 3,170 
Retired! “companies Sst gee loess | cSeeuek 68,927 WER A Lacaa ~~ pasa wes 8,417 
rome INDIANA 
stain Dealers National Mutual.... 283 5,622 1 ree 72 228 
Retired companies .......+.ssseee sak aes 7,262 MOG ve aciins 8,076 28,408 


WHY WORK FOR SAFETY? 





Accidents Bring About Indirect As 
Well As Direct Losses 





UPSET SMOOTH-WORKING ORGANIZA- 
TION 





Work Shows Actual Results in Statistics 
of Accidents for 1920 


We would like to think, perhaps, that the 
accident prevention campaigns that have been 
conducted in our industrial establishments have 
been carried on for purely humanitarian rea- 
sons. Some of them certainly have had such a 
basis, and the number may be greater than any 
of us would be likely to guess. But in all cases 
it is, in addition, “good business” to maintain 
effective safety work—whether that fact is 
recognized or not. Accident prevention is dis- 
tinctly profitable, and if conducted in an effi- 
cient manner it yields big dividends on the in- 
vestment. 

The actual cash return from safety work is 
hard to determine, but that does not prove that 
there is no return, and it does not prove that the 
return is small. It is almost equally hard, in 
many cases, to trace the actual cash return 
made by .advertising, yet nobody questions the 
soundness of rational advertising as a business 
investment. 

Some idea of the cash saving brought about 
by accident prevention work may be had by 
figuring the actual time lost per year on ac- 
count of accidental injury. A first-class work- 
man means a certain amount of profit per day, 
and this amount, multiplied by the number of 
days lost a year on account of accidents, gives 
the actual loss covered by this one item. Any 
reduction in the number of days lost therefore 
means a direct saving in dollars and cents. 

But saving is effected in other ways also— 
and the additional saving is quite real, even 
though indirect. 

An accident in a workroom upsets the organ- 
ization by demoralizing the other workmen, and 
this means time lost. In a bad case a whole 
department may be temporarily shut down on 
account of the state of mind of the workers, 
and standard efficiency may not be again at- 
tained for several days. Somebody’s time is 
also lost in caring for the injured man—re- 
moving him from the room, giving him first aid 
treatment, taking him to his home, and doing 
other things incidental to making him as com- 
fortable as possible. All this time must be in- 
cluded in figuring the cost of the accident, if a 
rational result is to be reached. 

Again, a new man must take the injured 
workman’s place, or take the place of somebody 
else who is shifted to the vacant job. The new 
man must be instructed by the foreman, which 
takes the foreman’s time; and for a while the 
man will be below standard in his production, 
which is another source of expense. Not being 
familiar with the work in hand, he is likely to 
spoil considerable material while getting accus- 
tomed to the new place; and this is expensive, 
especially if he spoils pieces upon which other 
workmen have already spent a measurable 
amount of time. Moreover, the new man is 








FIRE INSURANCE 
NAME OF COMPANY 


Iowa 
Dubuque F. and M.........:.. 
Hawkeye Securities Fire, Des M. 
Mill Owners Mutual.............. 
North Am. National, Des Moines.. 
Retired companies ...........++-- 


KENTUCKY 
Henry Clay Fire, Lexington....... 


LovISIANA 
Mechanics and Fraders RNS Sale eos 


oi ene 
Baltimore American ........-..... 
Ne | i 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire Mutual, Pittsfield ....... 
MEDGUOTI-” -TRORGON. .% 6:5 00s: so 50 ene bese 
OE ee ee ee 
Fitchburg Mutual, Fitchburg...... 
Lumber Mutual, Boston .......... 
Massachusetts F. and M., Boston.. 
CPt, ONY. ASOSIOR | sa,0.5:9 910 e:0sib-0.4:0 
Springfield F 
United Mutual, Boston ........... 


MICHIGAN 
Columbian National, Detroit....... 
Detroit F. and M., i 
Rutberamiste. DMO 2. os.0 8s cise wee 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit...... 
Michigan Millers, Lansing. :....... 
Peninsular Fire Ins. Co., Gr. Rapids. 
Retired companies ................ 


MINNESOTA 
9 F | eee 
St. Paul F,.and M., St: Paul...... 
PUISCU -COIMDENY oc oo.c 5 05ic 0's sc cee 


MIssouRI : 
American Central, St. Louis....... 
Citizenas St. Lottis ;....<20-..6 0080. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 
MSmMAtR MGONCONT  .:0.che's 510-015: #\010\0'0 010 
Granite State, Portsmouth ........ 
New Hampshire, Manchester....... 
Retired companies ................ 


New JERSEY 
American, Newark 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City... 
NT EGE ETT EES A 
NEES a Se ee re 
Eastern Fire, Atlantic City........ 
Firemens, Newark 
Newark, Newark 
DEW, SEPMMBIFACKG) 059 2 5-< 00,0 pe os clence 
New Jersey, Néwark ............. 
Ne Ae ee i eS 
PRI OTONG 6s a oss 3 sic ne See ese 


NortH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Home ............. 
Ne, i a a a 


OnI0 
American Druggists, Cincinnati... . 
American National, Columbus ..... 
Central Manufacturers, Van Wert.. 
Reever National 66 occ cee. 
Rmueiaal. AMO... cc ccc ew cess 
Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield..... 
Ohio~Farmers, Le-Roy ........... 
Ohio Millers Mutual, Canton....... 
NOS PS nar 
Reliable, Dayton... 1.52.00 52-000 
Retired companies ................ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh ........... 
Alliance, Philadelphia ............ 
City, Sunbury 
Courity Fire, Philadelphia.......... 
Re ON on wis9:% «0: 0.0.00 05 
Fire Association, Philadelphia ..... 
Franklin, Philadelphia ............ 
Globe Fire, Pittsburgh ............ 
Girard F. and “M., Philadelphia.... 
Graphic Art Mutual, Philadelphia. . 
Independence, Philadelphia ....... 
5 aes €o. of North Am., Philadelphia. 

Ins. Co. of State of Pa............ 
5 nao Mutual, . Philadelphia... . 

Lumbermens, Philadelphia Sgt Rene 
Manton Mutual, Philadelphia ...... 
Mechanics, -Philadelphia’ .......... 
National-Ben Franklin, Pa........ 
National: Mutual, Philadelphia. .... 
National Union, Pittsburgh ....... 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual ...... 
Pennsylvania -Lumberthens Mutual. . 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ........ 
Peoples National. Philadelphia : 
Pittsburgh Fire, Pittsburgh ........ 
Reliance, Philadelphia ASAE Neng 

Republic. Pittsburgh 
Standard Mutual, : 
BsGRted FASWEFICAT |. 5.6 oe lie vise ee 
_United Firemens, Philadelphia ..... 
Victory, Philadelphia ............. 
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PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


‘ne and Bronx ~ 7-—-Brooklyn——_, 
1921 20 1919 1918 1921 1920 
50 ,450 99,954 47,831 69,182 20,543 29,505 
3345 Bo | . ceswusls ddie, Giparrehe ac beoeremanes Pees *. teoetane 
4,605 1,434 1,466 3,377 2,714 374 
hh re nh ees Oo UE i ern eee 
ee A 9,368 8,353 12,294 4,994 3,406 
25,193 22,768 BO RSt 2 ck wus 3,082 2,724 
63,287 75,766 49,823 58,029 18,518 17,002 
18,268 28,669 19,452 23,03 5,322 7,23Y 
339 ae Reweeen as eacoes 88 1,460 
2,551 8,559 3,029 », 924 343 403 
112,223 143,674 119,333 122,482 31,291 50,373 
meee 6. ( eneae °. webece > caaneen pr) ee 
6,179 5,666 8,096 990 1,684 2,437 
2,189 2,959 1,610 1,096 1,744 1,705 
17,108 27,670 22,707 26,950 5,948 26,225 
50,481 43,905 35,448 39,191 6,916 8,873 
133,200 154,066 111,277 118,426 21,663 28,273 
1,094 SEE < >. aenmedow | Mawes 522 112 
23,583 20,457 22,143 27.888 12,508 1,910 
31,007 49,264 30,414 36,869 18182 11,570 
5,015 32,146 13,521 14,280 1,286 1,028 
37,783 48,703 25,735 33.114 12.290 10,519 
35,307 99,017 45,384 40,875 8,037 9,729 
36.527 7 Sle . -<shuea’ »' Soke ees ee 
SeGas . Yerteckie . ,<wlavomere 16,953 discal 46,430 
6,306 27,111 10,267 3,448 2,150 6,258 
81,917 112,856 85,063 81.899 19,152 25,858 
PEERS |) aE! we Pee -1,379 4,700 3,275 
293 146,630 115,761 100,645 17,584 38,088 
27,708 27,370 20,041 17,933 25,699 40,132 
42,671 44,243 38,245 44,660 17,010 12,296 
12,414 [ae “-Besagwal? 9 «arenes 1,551 1,550 
29,040 39,297 31,592 36,471 20,502 24,899 
5 acne at 85,932 evehe ce 49,449 s ahenere 114 
156,422 173,345 138,102 113,120 30,176 55,682 
3,257 18,196 1,03 Wi eeicites 1,089 716 
84.438 106.958 85,636 78,315 42,202 42,164 
60,903 DEO | | ewe > Basecosele 17,754 24,025 
2,728 4,674 ORT = kee ee 26 35 
106,230 142,059 128,142 123,700 71,063 73,072 
100,168 118,123 104,590 112,656 13,260 33,576 
67,877 78,999 55,902 48,582 29,441 33,873 
10,466 42,604 37,664 67,437 15,800 17,227 
27,445 19,091 4,604 19,336 9,692 11,080 
eee "al Meta: * see Oka Eprecpb-s 12,255 9,043 
24,894 27, 22,202 24,205 6,604 6,233 
sl fa 52 21,227 25,080 5 Sieacn 239 
5,262 4,695 4,02 3,318 2,346 2,095 
14,524 ee ee 1,494 95 
5,067 3,897 916 1,725 1,507 2,439 
28,549 44,424 14,982 18,884 18.974 9,645 
16,846 27,164 11,965 29,211 2,309 1,722 
eas: ieee’  saenee - “cemmes 2 Es | eee 
70,499 80,675 58,163 62,215 29,603 23,495 
mee 2) widatemen” "! Elegies ll) . xeteeatete ee, Fe ciste tanta 
294 WES www eva 423 228 276 
4,947 8,082 6,805 6,191 253 216 
Reteeive™ PUalalew ob 1,618 6,613 eave niet seheleuene 
45,984 46,493 37,951 35,333 4,375 4,556 
68,146 100,805 68,568 1,355 19,322 17,158 
1,001 13,735 12.295 21,984 249 381 
11,944 29,815 18,969 30,198 4,514 7,142 
27079 33,040 26.983 28,277 4,533 9,024 
130,075 184,672 158,795 162,080 42,458 54,191 
80,669 75.041 50,113 55,06 39,720 45,504 
22,083 23,979 24,242 28,664 206" sestas 
28,68¢ 53,246 44,168 42,643 39,918 49,822 
2,956 3,949 2,592 1,868 129 179 
7,327 27,429 16,515 49,859 414 1,957 
372,770 488,068 357,780 249,554 94.386 109,387 
42.779 73,980 46,628 63,477 25,601 24,869 
957 re, \ Cimtatebete oc?!) alenetouetat Bh”) nataetnnee 625 
11,995 21,337 18,106 20,093 6,737 9,328 
968 A ee tr ee ee ae eo 77 
45,994 60,288 37,520 42,227 12,598 11,920 
61,537 84,245 57,605 55,910 13,342 18,583 
389 ty i ee ares ey ors or 212 
42,410 76,917 51,603 51,933 20,731 27,285 
205 1,480 1,614 1,496 141 558 
1,881 1,685 1,377 1,014 1,884 1,740 
119,300 127.715 98,237 97,612 27,254 29,404 
124.000 95.510 68,007 83,390 10,957 29,828 
60,995 17.432 818 9,713 1,757 465 
44,418 68,966 55,312 56,948 5,695 11,381 
11,576 Reet «sha en Reus 14,109 14,567 
110 OR. 8 Spee 7 aleratets 182 23 
19,134 20,001 20,669 18,199 2,774 5,387 
97, 723° 84,261 60, 360 74,799 6,997 15,377 
56,953 Berean © gigas 1a) aterm 8,029 10,829 





Thursday 


presumably more likely to meet with an acci- 
dent himself than a more experienced sian 
would be; and in this sense he becomes ani in- 
creased hazard, and possibly a new source of 
expense. 

The cost of an accident does not stop here, 
however. The injured man must be cared 
while he is disabled, and even though this ex- 
pense may be borne by an insurance carrier, the 
rate paid for such insurance depends in con- 
siderable measure upon the accident-frequeicy 
in the plant in question. If the accident-/re- 
quency is high, the insurance rate will be cor- 


respondingly high; and the insurance premium 


‘that is paid is one of the operating costs that 


has to be included in determining the total cost 
of production. 

Safety work that has been carried on in 
times past will help in some measure to reduce 
the accidents of to-day, but it must be remem- 
bered that although adequate safeguards may 
have been installed throughout the plant, the 
major part of the industrial accidents that oc- 
cur are caused by factors against which me- 
chanical safeguards provide little or no pro- 
tection. 

After the physical hazards are guarded, suit- 
able action must be taken to see that the 
guards are constantly kept in place and are 
maintained in first-class condition. It then re- 
mains to protect the men from carelessness, 
lack of judgment, ignorance of existing dan- 
gers, and other factors entirely dependent upon 
the human element. This work can be done 
only by safety education, continuously carried 
on by an active organization, which means that 
to keep industrial accidents at a minimum, 
safety work and accident prevention cam- 
paigns must not be interrupted. 

Statistics for the year 1920 show gratifying 
results in connection with safety activities in 
our various industries, and there is every indica- 
tion that systematic safety work, in plants where 
it is being carried on, is producing positive and 
valuable results in the way of reducing the 
total number of accidents in industry in general. 
The good work that is being done in the estab- 
lishments that are actively prosecuting it is 
reducing accidents faster than they are in- 
creasing in other places where such work has 
never been instituted, or where it has been sus- 
pended for one reason or another. But that is 
not enough. Rational safety work actually 
shows a profit by reducing the costs of produc- 
tion, and no enterprising business man should be 
willing to give it up, any more than he would 
think of stopping his advertising or annulling 
any other factor in his business that has been 
proved to be a source of revenue. Men who 
have thought best to discontinue such work for 
the time being have probably failed to appre- 
ciate the indirect costs that such discontinuance 
introduces, and have centered their attention 
solely upon the more immediate and obvious 
items on the cost side of the ledger. Good 
safety work should be the last activity sus- 
pended, because it returns a profit (all things 
considered) which is at least as great, in most 
cases, as the ordinary profit yielded ‘by the busi- 
ness as a whole under normal conditions 

—The Travelers Standard. 
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October 27, 1921 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Western, Pittsbufgh .:.....606%%. 
Retired companies .....cccesevecee 
RHODE ISLAND 
Equitable, Providence ..........-. 
Hope Mutual, Providence ......... 
Pawtucket Mutual ...........000.- 
Providence Washington, Providence. 
Rhode Island, Providence ......... 
Mercantile Mutual, Providence..... 


Narragansett Mutual, Providence... 
What Cheer Mutual, Pawtucket.... 


Retired companies ...... ates aia clave 
TEXAS 

Fidelity Union, Dallas ............ 

Millers Mutual, Fort Worth........ 

Retired company ......ccscerceces 
VIRGINIA _— 

Virginia F. and M., Richmond..... 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling Fire, Wheeling ........ 
‘WISCONSIN 

Concordia, Milwaukee ............ 






waukee Mechanics ..........-.. 





Northwestern National, Milwaukee. . 
CANADA 

British America, Toronto ......... 

Western Assurance, Toronto ..... 
CHINA 

Union Insurance Society .......... 
DEN MARK 

National, Copenhagen ............- 
FRANCE 

Ahemie. . Pealetee 5 soaws cies s cictoweleiaate 

Generale, Parise (oo 5 kl vcteitas esse ve 

Nationale, Paris ....0eceseeeecees 

Phenix, Paris. ...0.csesccsccse cies 

Udon.” SE cs boca ase uenae ewe 


Usiatee ee << kao sewenton ax case 


HOLLAND 


Netherlands, Amsterdam .......... 


JAPAN 
Tokio. Mand F.. Femiey..o.ccntees 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Atlag. ieee i gitecto dic cava eeeeoen 
British General, London.......... 
Fagle, Star & Brit. Doms., London.. 
Caledonian, Edinburgh ............ 
Century, ambareh ..<5 0000 car aos 


Commercial Union, London ........ 
Law Union and Rock, London...... 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liv.. 


London Assurance Corp., London... 
London and Provincial M. & G., Lon. 


London and Lancashire, Liverpool. 
London & Scot. Assur. Corp., Lon.. 
North Brit. & Mercantile, London.. 


Northeth, Edom... ese ccc aceon 
Norwich "Union, NORWICH ciacccie eso 
Palatine, Toumort  ccso se cles «tices 
Patrigtic: DIOR igscwarcwsis cise ees 
Phoenix, TPaugGn. cx ccc'ss. cin ne ct ees 
Royal. Tiverpoal <cccov.s'cescaes 
Royal Exchange, London .........- 
Scot. Union & Nat’l, Edinburgh. . 
mtate, EIGBGpOol s.ac.00 << a cieienie 0.0% a 
iil, eandetersdai Gee saaaecied eee ee 
nigh: s Mien s fact Sa.o-d siecle ee 
Yo rkshire, NOT RAR Renemiecicare ck 
Retired Companies ¢i.0<-c.ce's 06 os 0s 
New ZEALAND 
New Zealand Bit@e.5 occcs cats dete 
Norway 

Scandinavian American ....... 

: SWEDEN 

evea, Gothenbtire oc... oe eede sss 

AUTOMOBILE PREMIUMS 
pee. PRUAMCIDMIR: aie ccs cores 82 
All lange; HONG ci. sane ea ees 
nerican and Foreign, New York. 

Atlantic Mutual, New York....... 


AT 

Bri tish and Foreign, Liverpoo!..... 
ployees_ Fire, ogg ova ea 

Fin mans Fund, San Francisco. 





everal, Jersey CA mceancsaone 
ie ‘mnity Mutual, London........ 
Marine; Tephdot 0s. 5asiea sdes-< «nis 
Maryland Motor Car, Baltimore... 
M tor Car Mutual, New York...... 
North: China. Gta’. .<0c0ds c< es ers 
Occan Marine, London............ 
I h nie Eman os Set sicrsi ees ons 
Phoenix, Hartfords c% s.c. sos seo. 2 
Reliance Marine, Liverpool ........ 
Re yal Exchange, London ......... 
EAVEEDOGE lone s Selecta ate oo 


a 


ahemes and Mersey, Liverpool.... 
Lokio,’ Lokineee ceccko one 


lware Dealers Mut., Stevens Pt. 


PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


——+—— Manhattan and Bronx—————-, 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
5,593 5,838 9,344 39,753 

eeccee 117,620 101,823 121,084 
20,349 22,567 16,712 38,054 
1,818 SOP > ecetaa’,  censes 
1,352 4,275 832 6,635 

106,082 158,588 125,148 112,023 
34,807 44,456 30,410 49,357 

798 Cn. («asdan “ ceweaee 
387 i) SO re: See re 
1,672 Se. «eb ee. 2 oO Seveds 
Veaees 96 See nns waged 
8 ec ee rr ee ee 
624 730 295 308 
OS ya ee rr 20,171 rrre ys 

44 842 59,091 42,257 54,574 
7,086 14,459 14,800 14,204 

104,620 126,128 91,527 69,505 
1/211 Ss asec 2 a eatee 

93,723 109,213 74,512 58,023 
72,315 39,298 39,771 40,075 

92,024 118,088 97,542 90,916 

103,240 100,719 95,069 113,788 
55,234 65,328 CE 5eG OW nc 
37,226 DEST: . a Seared ee wr | eae 
22,569 48,522 ON Shee ere 

22,737 32,336 23,226 31,663 

21,823 25,237 21,901 24,136 
$1,177 36,042 36,028 40,911 
24,774 24,454 18,712 18,606 

23,968 30,940 20,436 29,878 
34,279 110,008 39,566 44,978 
63,051 91,800 Ct) ae ie oe 
82,309 93,312 81,915 71,972 
TF nS ES IAT RRS Sater ey 0 

24,327 24,217 17,089 21,956 

109,796 134,307 108,555 143,171 
22,596 67,497 45,412 31,482 

245,289 513,323 297,277 202,260 

94,374 144,003 48,925 50,171 

767,114 838,500 709,160 703,127 

192,950 217,673 169,03 201,510 
Shee, Sesesee |. eeakatel) aston 

196,902 286,952 145,061 191,960 

19,860 101,117 31,339 39,479 

394,182 447,335 300,632 312,836 

160,696 157,805 121,400 155,356 

122,076 129,042 94,287 97,616 
74,763 96,284 44,929 60,675 

29,151 32,280 7,775 20,699 

203,940 302,807 175,975 179,577 

454,866 498,141 432,148 405,984 

85,112 99,014™ 75,168 76,434 

153,366 237,053 187,208 205,857 

37,069 47,296 27,462 35,682 

186,833 176,005 114,038 146,876 

121,694 158,588 66,869 70,550 

47,955 56,324 44,331 40,523 

malegas 80,041 26,608 321 

31,684 43,802 IGE masses 

50,995 75,698 pO |, ree 

42,898 79,444 64,798 68,571 
3,365 4,979 4,456 761 
§,043 3,867 3,696 1,586 
1,148 542 305 175 
eee -_.. *Kimettles | “bee e cee low aae ues 
1,143 542 305 175 

amet. eddced yt Vontatiee — laceeds 

A, cere EeUe  * waka 

23,589 9,621 10,444 10,366 
2,846 1,244 1,420 996 

12,063 4,450 4,613 3,567 

Ree PLS Scene. e | Pceeeae’, | semenen 
5,744 5,218 Se) izeaiene 
145 272 WO . Saaams 
499 232 131 75 
28 47 2,975 1,251 
490 232 131 75 
736 2,932 3,313 3,668 
3,836 2,389 2,070 2,206 

2,727 
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ra Brooklyn—— 
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920 
13,452 
21,719 


27,909 
513 


=] 


51,526 

1,088 
27,496 
66,323 


33,777 


10,859 





August, 1920. 


(Continued from page 20) 
Mr. Draper’s contention, a worker who ac- 
cepts benefits from an insurance fund that is 
State aided, at the expense of the taxpayers, 


does receive “charity.” And it is certainly 
pauperizing to force the self-sufficient wage 
workers into a position where they must forego 
the benefits of an insurance to which they have 
contributed or accept of such charity. The al- 
ternative is not, as Mr. Draper implies, to leave 
the unemployed to starve. They can be helped 
in other ways. Indeed, even with Mr. Draper’s 
plan of insurance in operation, large propor- 
tions of the out-of-works would have to be 
helped in other ways, anyhow. For, as British 
experience demonstrates, a normal plan of un- 
employment insurance cannot provide for the 
lower grade casuals and the unemployable, for 
the soldiers and surplus workers in war indus- 
tries, demobilized after. great wars, or for the 
large masses of workers who are thrown out of 
employment in periods of extraordinary indus- 
trial depression. 

In the discussions of this subject in America 
too little attention has been given to a vital 
feature of insurance. Where workers (or 
workers and their employers) voluntarily con- 
tribute to establish workmen’s insurance funds, 
they own the funds and can prescribe the con- 
ditions to the right to benefits to suit them- 
selves. But where the funds are maintained by 
compulsory contributions, i. e., by taxation, thé 
State, in effect, owns the funds and prescribes 
the conditions to the right to benefits and can and 
will change such conditions as party expediency 
or political pressure may from time to time 
dictate. It is the conditions to the right to 
benefits that American labor is rightly alarmed 
about. Those conditions can be made such as 
to interfere seriously with the independence and 
dignity of the wage worker and with his power 
to organize. With sickness, old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance established on the same plan, 
and a large percentage of the workers’ earnings 
taken over by the State to maintain such in- 
surances, the workers can be reduced to the 
position of highly dependent wards of a pater- 
nalistic State. To those who like that sort of 
thing that prospect is not unattractive. But 
those who are imbued with the American prin- 
ciples of individual initiative and responsibility 
rightly look askance at any step in that direc- 
tion. 

P. T. SHERMAN. 

New York, Oct. 13, 1921. 


352 Fires in Ohio 


The number of fires reported to Ohio State 
Fire Marshal H. A. Dykeman for the month of 
August was 352, with a loss of $927,860. This 
was an increase of 113 fires over August, 1920, 
and an increase in property loss of $142,537. 
The number of deaths from fire were nine less 
than the same month in 1920, the total being 
twenty as against twenty-nine in August a 
year ago. 

The total number injured was sixty-six. 
This was double the number injured during 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued 

NAME OF COMPANY ——_—_—-_—Manhattan and Bronx ~ -——Brooklyn ~ 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1921 1920 

Union Marine, Liverpool.......... 1,125 2277 1,031 eSieas 920 1,045 
iG, 5, alovde, New Work. ..05.<:..0:s:0 5,693 8,351 3,786 4,186 717 1,158 
RSC IDEENER Sc cnicmpsesa8:  adwinate 4,292 2,451 31,480 1,838 7,358 
Automobile premiums ....... $118,852 $49,043 $76,666 $41,786 $31,716 $8,119 
EACAl” COMIDAINES: 60:04:56 F038:0:5 6,266,750 8,287,398 4,810,158 5,132,582 1,852,253 2,048,184 
Other companies ........... 10,400,893 138,787,685 9,783,895 10,080,832 3,259,162 3,775,344 
CTE a Sees AE Se eee ee er $16,785,975 $22,074,126 $14,670,719 $15,255,200 $5,148,131 $5,831,647 





ws Formerly the German. 
§ Formerly the National Lumber of Buffalo. 





+ Formerly the Buffalo German 
§ Formerly the Pelican, 


¢ Merged with the Williamsburgh City in 1916. 








CASUALTY EXPERIENCE 


Tables Showing Two Principal Ex- 
pense Ratios in Each Class 


BUSINESS ANALYZED FOR EIGHT 
YEARS 


Extract from Report of the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner Gives Summary 
of Trend of Casualty Insurance 


Advance proofs of the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Massachusetts contain an in- 
teresting series of tables showing the important 
items of the casualty insurance business for the 
past eight years. The important points of the 
table which is given below are explained in 
the following extract from the text of the re- 


port. 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 

All of the principal casualty lines registered 
notable gains in premium income during the 
past year. For the purpose of showing how 
the conditions of the past few years have af- 
fected the companies writing these classes of 
business a table is appended showing the ex- 
perience of the companies for eight years. This 
table shows the premiums earned, the ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned and the ac- 
quisition ratios, that is to say, the percentage of 
acquisition costs to premiums. No figures are 
given as to the other expenses of the companies, 
but by adding the loss ratio to the acquisition 
ratio an approximate idea can be obtained as to 
what portion, in any given year, of the earned 
premiums was available for those other ex- 


penses. 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Ratio of Losses 


Premiums Incurred to Acquisition 
YEAR Earned Premiums Earned Ratio 
1018... . $29,672,311 49.18 37.23 
| ae 29,760,327 47.42 37.41 
oo eee 30,135,509 50.15 . 37.84 
39103)-325 10's 82,909,714 49.09 86.84 
rr 36,721,220 48,43 36.06 
1 SERS 38,076,024 52.49 85.38 
oo Peer 42,173,470 47,01 33.54 
ees 53,210,475 50.34 35.49 


LIABILITY AND WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





* er $54,004,885 62.06 24.84 
CO a 62,414,864 66.88 22.11 
ee 61,556,875 65.75 22.58 
eee 79,376,220 66.67 21.13 
ae 109,933,890 64.85 19.80 
a Ee 156,233,710 65.01 18.81 
oo) Sa 177,275,450 63.74 19.23 
oe 212,423,793 56.67 19.79 
FIDELITY AND SURETY 
See $16,805,497 40.73 80.58 
BAe eee 18,810,491 42.16 33.15 
gee “. 18,988,312 32.10 33.50 
eee 20,825,103 31.04 31.06 
1 RT ee 24,850,504 36.12 29.60 
J) ae ee 28,865,331 36.3 30.14 
BOID..203c000" BS,720,411 36.58 30.36 
1 ar 42,743,500 33.18 30.95 
Prate GLass 

Sere $4,427,216 43.94 36.74 
| rer 4,531,079 40.98 37.18 
| 4,365,841 38.32 7.45 
Rebs. <wiae > 4.594,573 55.47  e 
oy. ee 5,112,644 54.17 

| te 6.224.647 57.92 a 
Lt ee 7,726,402 58.18 if 
RNID als heseitecasto 12,052,070 65,56 35.48 





Boer 


Ratio of Losses 
Incurred to 


STEAM 


Premiums Acqniisition 








YEAR Earned Premiums Earned Ratio 
cb Saar nse $2,486,801 13.12 30.23 
Uh ae ae 2,575,012 9.59 31.49 
BOUT ».30'sdlor 2,694,696 6.66 30.93 
RROD so s.0004o% 2,975,781 9.13 28.98 
cb Ne 8,233,846 14.98 28.98 
ee 3,748,210 12.87 28.94 
ae 4,132,726 14.60 28.31 
BORO. is <back 4,580,330 13.57 29.82 
BuRGLARY AND THEFT 
fk See on $3,650,857 39.53 32.16 
x LEE Pen ar 3,917,465 41.85 34.50 
PRN. issn 4,094,295 41.14 34.10 
| eee 4,650,017 42.23 34.07 
LS Cee ee 5,538,032 55.99 33.63 
ck) | aie 7,022,832 43.57 33.50 
ere 9,946,267 \ 65.91 33.34 
re a 15,742,580 71,88 34.11 
CrEDIT 

oo ee $1,540,200 51.63 27.92 
ae 1,478,786 53.14 28.05 
oly EERE oe 1,436,884 61.16 28.14 
Se 1,366,765 18.18 26.62 
See 1,572,909 20.22 28.39 
|b Re er 1,780,443 26.08 26.39 
30 ere 1,973,509 9.63 28.14 
ee 2,992,430 34,52 27.37 

ENGINE AND FLy-WHEEL 
Li 6 {pee $169,209 37.40 29.28 
kt eae 191,354 28.30 30.12 
WONG 5 cia Siccpre 207,012 15.37 ~31.59 
ROPOs scien 250,058 23.72 30.65 
Ye 320,908 13.56 31.54 
LOA. 0 tienes 396,677 30.45 30.97 
REO ss se ikisiaee 581,376 19.02 31:66 
ke as 837,958 38.78 30.94 

SPRINKLER 
NOS 3 iso osesoe $168,377 49.20 25.11 
es. 189,104 53.46 28.36 
IRI ab asgla4 204,949 39.06 28.69 
OUD 0-0 00 hoe 233,619 44.07 ) 
| ee ee 269,326 78.64 
BAS a oe win ercie 343,056 86.91 
1 Ui Rea 427,443 46.52 
SURG scctanus 9°31,049 99.95 
Auto. AND TEAMS ProPpERTY DAMAGE 

TONS ccercstes’s $3,834,933 26.54 
ee 4,552,264 27.94 
POED:, 52-3 534 4,820,876 28.50 
LU) eee ee 6,278,786 27.92 
REN. wate tevies 8,294,539 26.37 
BOTGs sess ies 10,850,603 26.32 
4) Ln 14,908,635 26.48 
NOS sos on ees. 22,465,289 26.78 

WorkKMEN’sS COLLECTIVE 
ot Ae $563,960 61.98 21.94 
BOGE 6% «5.0: 0-650 382,723 62.86 24.28 
er 243,411 52.35 26.14 
BO iain ais.cic 204,262 63.63 28.35 
Le by eas 264,705 55.75 25.85 
BRIG. chs 00% 249,520 50,41 23.34 
PONG i cen ocr 299,544 44,43 28.58 
PREG késsoe-atee 270,548 42.68 22.45 

Live Stock 

MOUS? V.eereaie) f lyseentte savers 
TONE. Cocca ieee eas Ae 
1915... 20008 $87,399 59.98 40.61 
Os | a eee 277,423 48.31 25.57 
WOES os Aie-aie-0 633,457 62.90 25.34 
i) ee 764,857 73.96 23.74 
i | ee 2 903,507 54.47 21.09 
i ee 1,144,847 64.31 24.94 


KANSAS FIRE HEARING 
Better Understanding Reached Following 
Meeting 
The hearing on the general fire insurance rate 
situation in Kansas held last week by Frank L. 
Travis, Superintendent of Insurance, did not 
bring out any special reductions or increases 
in rates in this State. The department has sub- 
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mitted a list of over twenty questions asking 
the companies for specific information about 
their business in this State and also their busi- 
ness in other States. The companies at iirst 
declared they could not furnish this informa- 
tion at all. 

3ut after many hours spent in discussion of 
the various questions and there came a better 
understanding of what the department: wanted 
and what it was trying to-do, the representatives 
of the companies announced a willingness to 
furnish a great deal of the information soueht 
by the department. It was pointed out that much 
of the information asked by the department had 
not been compiled in the form the department 
desired. In other instances it was shown 
that other States had different requirements and 
the information if compiled would not provide 
good comparative statements for use in Kansas, 
Much of the information had never been sepa- 
rated by the companies. This was particularly 
true of many lines but recently added to the 
risks being written. 

It was agreed that the hearing should be post- 
poned until December 14, when a considerable 
amount of the information demanded by the de- 
partment will be compiled and ready for use. 

The companies were represented by Judge 
Thomas Bates, Seymour Edgerton, J. V. Parker 
and R. D. Hobbs. The State was represented 
by the members of the rating bureau and an. 
assistant attorney general. Many general agents 
and special agents of various companies 
“dropped in” to watch the proceedings. 


REINSURANCE IN MISSISSIPPI 


Attorney General Renders a Decision 
Under an opinion from the attorney general's 


. office, written by Hon. Fred H. Lotterhos, as- 


sistant attorney general, in reply to a letter 
from Insurance Commissioner Henry, _ that 
office holds that no reinsurance can be placed 
in unlicensed companies until the entire line has 
been offered to, and declined by, the licensed 
companies. And even then the business in un- 
licensed companies must be written under a 
broker’s license. 

Commissioner Henry’s inquiry to the attorney 
general was due to the fact that some agents 
informed him that their customers insisted on 
having their business written in companies that 
are not licensed, rather than in those that are. 


Big Rain Policy 
The rain insurance business carried on by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company is taking on 
increasing proportions and a number of large 
policies have been recently written. For in- 
stance, the Southeastern Fair Association con- 
ducting the important fair. at Atlanta, Ga., dur- 
ing the present week is carrying rain insurance 
for $175,000 with the Hartford Fire. It is 
understood that the premium was $10,500 and 
the policy was written by the Atlanta agency 
of the Smith-Winn Company. The policy is 

effective from October 16 to 25. 


—Marcel F. Doyle has been appointed superincndent 
of the Metropolitan bonding department of the Royal 
Indemnity Company and will assume his new duties 


at once, 
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SEEK GOOD FIRE MAN 


Committee Sees Governor Neff Re- 
garding Successor to T. M. Scott 


LEAVES TEXAS FIRE COMMISSION 


Need of Real Underwriter to Fill Vacancy 
Is Pointed Out 


Appointment of a practical and experienced 
insurance man as a member of the Texas State 
Fire Insurance Commission was urged upon 
Governor Pat M. Neff by a delegation of fire 
insurance men of Dallas at a conference with 
There will be a 
vacancy on the commission when the term of 
T. M. Scott expires next February. Mr. Scott 
is not to be an applicant for reappointment. 

The need of an experienced insurance man on 
this commission was pointed out to the Gov- 
ernor, especially in view of the fact that the 
two other members of the commission have had 
little experience in the insurance business. The 
other two members are Ed Hall, Commissioner 
of Insurance and Banking, who is ex-officio 
chairman of the commission and a practical 
banker, and George W. Tilley, State Fire 
Marshal, who is former sheriff of McLennan 
county. 

No specific recommendation was made to the 
Governor as to whom he shall name, but the 
delegation insisted that the appointee should be 
a first-class insurance man. The Dallas delega- 
tion consisted of P. P. Tucker, Charles G. 
Thomas, George M. Easley, Eugene Bullock, 
A. R. Andrews and T. H. Cochran. 


Fire Insurance Law Chart 

The twenty-third annual edition of the Fire 
Insurance Law Chart has been published by 
The Spectator Company, New York. This 
valuable chart presents in most convenient 
tabular form a summary of the various State 
laws relating to the filing of annual and tax 
Statements, fees and taxes payable, agents’ li- 
censes, several restrictive laws, etc., and other 
special requirements concerning fire insurance 
companies. 

Its purpose is to afford information at a 
glance concerning the statutory requirements 
upon the subjects listed below, which constitute 
the column headings of the chart: Standard 
Policy Law; Valued Policy Law; Resident 


Agents’ Laws; Commission Required to Be 
Paid to Resident Agents; Anti-Coinsurance 
Law; Anti-Compact Law; Prohibiting Rein- 
surance in Unauthorized Companies; Annual 
Statement Required; Tax Statement Required; 
Date of Expiration of Local Agents’ Licenses ; 
Fees, etc., for Issuing Local Agents’ Licenses ; 
Charges for Filing Annual Statement; Taxes 
Payable by Company. 

The existence or the non-existence of statutes 
of the classes designated by the first seven 
titles is indicated in each case by a plain “yes” 
(in red), or “no” (in black), while the condi- 
tions respecting the other subjects named are 
stated as briefly as possible, the columns being 
printed alternately in red and black. When- 
ever needed, footnotes are used to render the 
requirements perfectly clear. 

Additional information given in the chart em- 
braces a list of States requiring deposits, with 
amounts; also a list of States requiring home 
office statements from foreign companies. 
There are also footnotes indicating the States 
in which reinsurance policies must be counter- 
signed by resident agents, and those in which 
they need not be so signed; and States which 
require all reinsurances to be reported. The 
chart shows whether taxes are based upon 
gross or net premiums, and whether governed 
by reciprocal law. 

Every State is included in the tabulation and 
the chart cannot fail to prove of great value 
to managers, reinsurance clerks, company ac- 
countants and insurance men in general. 

The chart should be used not only as a guide 
upon the subjects mentioned in it, but as a 
checking list to enable companies to quickly as- 
certain whether they have complied with the 
legal requirements, thus avoiding being sub- 
jected to penalties. It is printed on excellent 
bond paper and is brass tipped at top and bot- 
tom, so that it may be hung in a convenient 
place for ready reference. The price is $3 per 
copy, with a discount of 20 per cent on orders 
of 100 copies or more. 


NEW YORK FEDERATION TO MEET 
Seventh Annual Gathering Occurs Today 
at Albany 
Promptly at 2 o’clock this afternoon, the 
seventh annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York will begin 
at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. The routine 


work will include the reception of reports of 
officers covering the activities of the past year, 
and the election of new officers. The annual 
mecting will be followed, at 5:30 P. M., by a 
session of the new directors and officers, for. 
organization and the transaction of such other 
business as may come up for consideration. 

The present officers are: President, Edward 
L. Haskell, Oneida; vice-presidents, A. 
Clarence Hegeman, New York, and Herbert F. 
Trevvett, Utica; secretary, Charles H.. Wil- 
loughby, Albany; treasurer, Alex. J. Young, 
Albany. _ 


REINSURES BUSINESS 


Farmers Automobile of Iowa Reinsured 
by Iowa Manufacturers 

Insurance Commissioner Arthur C. Savage 
has announced that the Farmers Automobile 
Insurance Company of Rock Rapids, Ia., has re- 
insured its outstanding risks with the Iowa 
Manufacturers of Waterloo. The Farmers was 
formed three years ago with a capital stock of 
$100,000. N. Hampe has been president and 
H. J. Storjohann has been secretary. The con- 
cern started out to do business appealing es- 
pecially to farmers. The Iowa Manufacturers 
is one of the well-established fire insurance 
companies of the State. 

Farmers Pioneer Fire, Salt Lake City 

A new company, located in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is entitled the Farmers Pioneer Fire In- 
surance Company. It is organized upon the 
mutual basis, and is writing farm buildings and 
property, having begun business September 15 
last. David T. Dahl is president; Jesse Harris 
is vice-president, and C. G. Patterson is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
Becomes Agent for Livestock Company in 

Iowa 

J. G. Vanderpol of Des Moines, who has been 
agency supervisor for the Farmers Livestock 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, has signed 
a contract whereby he becomes State agent for 
the American Livestock Insurance Company of 
Omaha. 


General Manager James Clunes in the West 

James Clunes, general manager of the London 
Assurance Corporation, who is visiting this 
country, left early in the week for Chicago and 
San Francisco, to be gone about a month. 








City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 
SUNBURY, PENNA. 


Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 


F. M. MACHMER 


President. 
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EINSURANCE, conducted as we conduct it, 
is distinctly a Specialty Service. 


Specialists acquire their skill by long service and 
hard work in general lines; and as Reinsurance 
specialists, our service is based upon a first-hand 
knowledge of the direct underwriting of Casualty 
Lines. 


Therefore Reinsurance problems can be viewed 
by us with an intimate knowledge of both sides. A 
prompt decision is available; ample finance enables 
us to furnish any reasonable facilities; and so the 
general result is Satisfactory Reinsurance Service, 
“made in U. S. A.” 


Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
JACK WOODHEAD, Mgr. RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. 
Insurance Exchange 35 Nassau St. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
i ee sh 1,000,000. 00 
Surges. ....2-20. 577,560. 26 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 





























COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 

















100 PER CENT ASSESSMENT 





Des Moines Concern Unable to Keep 
Ahead of Liabilities 





WROTE AUTO THEFT AND FIRE 
Automobile Trade Mutual Finds Thefts 
High in Iowa 

Insuring automobiles in Iowa these times is 
an expensive proposition, as the mutual con- 
cerns are discovering. The Inter-State at 
Rock Rapids has reinsured in an Illinois com- 
pany, one or two others have quit, and now 
comes the Automobile Trade Mutual of Des 
Moines with a 100 per cent assessment. Frank 
S. Shankland is head of this organization and 
S. L. Seeman secretary. Both are Des Moines 
men. 

“The concern handled theft and fire insur- 
ance,” said Commissioner Savage. ‘The busi- 
ness of this organization has not furnished 
enough of the sinews of war to keep ahead of 
the liabilities. Hence this big assessment. With 
conditions as they are at present, the insuring 
of automobiles against fire, and more especially 
theft, is not very bright in Iowa, but we of 
course have hopes that conditions will change. 
Sooner or later the business of stopping auto- 
mobile thievery is going to be put on a scien- 
tific basis and the crime stopped.” 


CASUALTY CLUB HOLDS BIG DINNER 


Large Attendance at Informal Function in 
Honor of Past Presidents 

Over 250 members of the Casualty and Surety 
Club of New York attended. the first informal 
dinner of the season at the Drug and Chemical 
Club. The occasion was in honor of past presi- 
dents of the club, of whom there are twelve, 
nine of them being present. The meeting was 
presided over by John J. King of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, the thirteenth president. 

During the dinner several alleged telegrams 
and letters to the ex-presidents were read, much 
to the amusement of the other members. Fol- 
lowing this there was a song with twelve verses 
further revealing the past history of the guests. 
Edson S. Lott spoke for the presidents, and 
Colonel J. Frank Supplee of the United States 
Fidelity and Deposit Company responded. The 
colonel played on words so brilliantly as to 
keep his audience in almost continuous laughter. 
He paid particular tribute to Mr. Lott and the 
work he has done in combating mutual and re- 
ciprocal insurance. 

Justice John MacCrate of the Supreme Court 
was introduced and spoke on political questions, 
ending in an appeal for Americanism. His ad- 
dress was illustrated by several amusing anec- 
dotes of his life as a member of Congress. 

President King reported that 203 new mem- 
bers have been elected since he assumed the 
presidency in January. This is an increase of 
fifty per cent in ten months and is a record far 
beyond that of any previous administration. 





—The Central Mutual Indemnity Company is 2 
new organization at Des Moines, Ia. 

—The American Mutual Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany has incorporated at Des Moines, Ia. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


New Jersey System Compared With 
Other States 

Reviewing the workmen’s compensation pro- 
visions in New Jersey, as compared with other 
States, notably New York, Henry F. Hilfers, 
secretary of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor and the Essex Trades Council, de- 
clared at a meeting of the council in Newark 
that, if only to improve the State’s compensa- 
tion law, every workingman should throw him- 
self heart and soul into an effort to elect the 
twelve Assembly candidates running on labor’s 
non-partisan committee ticket in November 
next. 

“T made it my business to secure statistics on 
what other States do for their disabled work- 
ers, as compared with New Jersey,” Mr. Hilfers 
stated, while he added that ‘““New Jersey, which 
paid $12 weekly compensation in 1911, is still 
paying $12, which at this time has a purchasing 
power of only $7.” Mr. Hilfers also declared: 

Since 1911, what have other States done for 
their workmen? Connecticut has increased its 
award from $14 to $18, Illinois from $12 to 
$14, Maine from $14 to $16, Minnesota from 
$16 to $18, and even little Rhode Island has in- 
creased it from $15 to $16. 

I find that three States have increased the 
death rate to $7500, while the highest rate you 
can get in New Jersey is $3600. Maine and 
Rhode Island have decreased the waiting period 
to one week. 

In New York, the time of medical attendance 
for injuries is unlimited, while in New Jersey 
it is limited to four weeks. In our neighbor 
State the amount of money to be expended on a 
worker for medical care is also unlimited. Here 
the limit is $50. 

When a workman in New York is totally dis- 
abled he is pensioned for life. In New Jersey 
he is paid for 300 weeks, and after that he can 
“hold out the hat.” Isn’t that worth fighting 
for? Thirty-two States in the Union are more 
liberal than New Jersey in medical attendance, 
while forty States allow a higher sum for 
treatment. Twenty-four States are more liberal 
than New Jersey in the payment of death bene- 
fits. 

Whereas payment in total disability cases in 
New Jersey ends after 300 weeks, nineteen 
other States pay for life, while thirteen other 
States pay for a longer period than in New 
Jersey. 





CASUALTY NOTES 











The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany of Hartford has issued a forgery and 
check alteration policy. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty of New York 
has promoted W. L. Langford and Boyd Nelson 
to be assistant secretaries. 

The Manhattan Life of New York is a re- 
cent addition to the list of life companies writ- 
ing health and accident risks. 

Electrical machinery may soon be insured 
against accidental breakdown, along the lines 
of the present engine and flywheel insurance. 

The surety companies writing internal rev- 
enue bonds have vigorously declined to unite 
forfeiture bonds, requiring forfeiture of entire 
amount of bond for any violation. 

Identical forms of non-cancellable accident 
and health policies, at the same rates, are now 
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Public Accountant 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 























HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


























Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
Anatom leAuto- National Union New Amsterdam 
ord National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
Pie me Equitable — Under- Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. As- f Am 


surance 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


0! erica 
Svuent Automobile Insurance 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 




















GOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents; 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


506 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 

















MARCUS GUNN 


W. H. GOULD 




















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
Insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 
Temporary any advanced on strictly private 
> 
Pron ener held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
ACTUARY SYSTEM REVISION 
29 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
lotutenemacn tes 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PAUL L. WOOLSTON W. R. HALLIDAY 
INSURANCE EXAMINER, CONSULTING 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT ACTUARY 
MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 



































Actuarial 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 











ACTUARY WANTED 


Progressive Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Company desires to employ 
young resident actuary who would 
be willing to commence at a nom- 
inal salary and work up with the 
Company’s growth. Young man 
of progressive tendencies essential. 
Apply Box 130, care of THE 
SPECTATOR, New York, N. Y. 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY | 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 














JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS gg ry ’ Ss. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, PF. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 











T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Complete Rate Books Formulated 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accewatants 





THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Actuarial 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 














Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 











LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may become 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Caroline 











issued by three Hartford companies—the £tna, 
the Connecticut General and the Travelers. 

The California Insurance Company of San 
Francisco October 15 turned over to the Com- 
mercial Union all of its Pacific Coast automobile 
business with the exception of that done in the 
State of Colorado. 

Ambassador Herrick, according to report 
from Paris, following the explosion of a bomb 
in his home has taken out accident policies on 
the lives of his employees. He also has applied 
for explosion insurance. 


E. W. Nourse With London Assurance 

Everett W. Nourse, now general agent for 
the Northern of London, has been appointed 
assistant United States manager of the London 
Assurance, of London. He has been with the 
Northern for 19 years, and is particularly well 
posted as to special hazards. 


SYNDICATE “A” WITHDRAWING 


Will Be Succeeded by U. S. Salvage 
Association November 1 

At a special meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the American Marine Insurance Syn- 
dicates held last week, steps were taken to 
transfer the organization and business of Syn- 
dicate “A” to its successor corporation, United 
States Salvage Association, Inc—The Salvage 
Association, the entire capital stock of which is 
held by the subscribers to Syndicate “A,” is a 
non-profit-making organization, designed to 
provide for the American shipping trade a 
service which shall be the counterpart of that 
furnished to the British shipping trade by the 
famous Salvage Association of London. It will 
have agents throughout the world. 

The surveying staff of the Salvage Associa- 
tion will be headed by W. C. Foley, as chief 
surveyor, and J. A. Wilson, as deputy chief 
surveyor. The officers elected at the organiza- 
tion meeting are Benjamin Rush, president; 
Walter Wood Parsons, vice-president; Gomer 
H. Rees, secretary, and Charles R. Page, gen- 
eral manager. 

The Salvage Association will commence ac- 
tive operation November 1. 


Cc. H. Waterbury Promoted 

C. H. Waterbury, who for several years was 
a member of the editorial staff of THE Specta- 
ror and who for the last three years has been 
assistant secretary of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, has been appointed sec- 
retary of that important organization. 

Mr. Waterbury was born in New York and 
is a graduate of Columbia University. While 
with THe Specrator he made many friénds in 
the insurance business, who will be pleased to 
learn of his advancement. 


The Southern Industrial Insurers Conference 
met last week at Birmingham, Ala. Among the 
speakers, besides President P. M. Estes, were 
C. S. S. Miller, J. V. Barry, A. W. Briscoe, 
J. R. Leal and W. R. Sanders. 
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Richard J. Harmon, formerly in the automo- 
bile department of the American of Newark, 
has been appointed assistant manager of the 
automobile and transportation department of the 
Hartford at Chicago. 

C. G. Lauber and R. C. Stange of the engi- 
neering staff of the San Francisco office of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters are mak- 
ing a survey of a number of the smaller cities 
in the .State of Washington. 

A. L. Merritt, one of the most widely known 
and best informed of the younger fraternity of 
insurance men of the Pacific Coast, has accepted 
the managership of the insurance department of 
the Rule & Sons, Inc., Agency of Los Angeles, 
Cal. ; 

Arthur McKnight, who for some time past 
has been connected with the Wright & Kim- 
brough General Agency at Sacramento, Cal., 
has resigned to accept the position of special 
agent for the Fire Association and allied com- 
panies in their Sacramento territory. 

Commodore A. L. Key, vice-president and 
general manager, and E. Leon Porter, secretary 
and actuary, of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga, are in Washington during the 
present week looking after matters of interest 
to life insurance companies in connection with 
the present tax bill. 

Sam F. Woolard of Wichita, general agent 
for the American Central Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, received an unusual honor last 
week when he was elected president of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society. Mr. Woolard is a 
compiler of verse, an author and an historian. 
He has found time to give much to the work of 
the historical society along with his duties as an 
insurance agent. 


W. H. Cameron Makes Change 
W. H. Cameron, who has been connected for 
some time with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, will leave that organization shortly to 
return to the National Safety Council, where 
he will serve as executive secretary. 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 





ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 





LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates. 





SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 















Insurance in Force 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
Vice President & Actuary 


P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 

























- SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
€can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, t 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds, ee 
Write for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 


Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 











THERE ARE UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


for competent canvassers with The Great-West Life Assurance Company at the present time. 

Territory—Agency contract—and the Policies to sell will be found right. There is a constantly 
growing demand for the Great-West Policies, and men with canvassing ability can take most profitable 
advantage of this demand. Information on request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA. 
Offices in the U. S. A—Michigan, Detroit; North Dakota, Fargo; Minnesota, Minneapolis. 











The Farmers and Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 


Is an established fact—an integral part of 
the life insurance and financial activities of 
its Home State—Kansas, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the citizens of its neighboring states 
in which it is operating. FULLEST CO- 
OPERATION WITH AGENTS. 


HOME OFFICES WICHITA, KANSAS 
































HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York — 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483, 100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents — 
256 Broadway, New York 











TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 


The Real Estate Educator 
F. M. PAYNE, (New Edition 1920) 


A repository of useful information for ready reference, 
especially designed for Real Estate Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, Agents and Business Mcn. What 
you NEED to know, what you OUGHT to know. The 
New 1920 Edition contains The Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem, Ho w to Appraise Property, How to Advertise Real 
Estate, HOW TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The Torrens 
System, Available U. S. Lands for Homesteads, The A 
B C’s of Realty and other useful information. 

208 pages cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegent work just published contains the kind of 
information most people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide—a 
manual of reference for the business man—the law stu- 
dent—the justice of the peace—the notary public—the 
farmer—the clergyman—the merchant—the banker— 
the doctor. 360 pages printed on bible paper. Cloth 
$1.50. Leather gilt $2.00. postp=id. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFIcE 185 Wiiu1am STREET 
Insurance Excuancs Ww YO 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 


A Concise Description of the Adaptation of Life 
Insurance to the Protection of Corporations, Business 
Firms and Individuals. 





By Forses LINDSAY 










This is a book designed to aid the agent in acquir- 
ing the ability to formulate plans to meet the needs 
of business firms and corporations for protection. 


Business Insurance Principles Illustrated by Typ- 
ical Examples drawn from Actual Experience. 


Price, in flexible binding, $1.5¢ per copy. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicaco OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK ¢ 


























